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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 


E American election of Tvesday ended in a complete 
yi for the Republicans. With the exception of New 
Jersey, Nevada, and California, all the States outside the Southern 
Confederation voted for General Garfield, the “solid South” 
alone voting for his opponent. The Republican candidate will 
probably be seated by 213 votes in the Electoral College to 
156, a result which indicates a great popular majority. The 
Republicans also seat so many Representatives in the House 
that their minority of 20 is changed to a majority of 7, and 
obtain an equal representation in the Senate, the numbers being 
38 to 38, with the casting-vote in the hands of Mr. Chester 
A. Arthur, the Republican Vice-President. The decision is 
recognised on all hands as final, and there will be no rioting. 
The victory is due to many causes, such as the discredit 
earned by the Democrats by their favour to repudiation 
and paper-money, the extreme pliability of General Hancock 
on fiscal questions, which he clearly does not understand, 
but will talk about; the growing feeling for Protection in 
the West; and the personal popularity of General Garfield ; 
but the main cause undoubtedly was distrust of the temper and 
purposes of the South. It was felt that if the Democrats won, 
the South would rule the Union; and the Southern leaders have 
recently been very imprudent, and have talked significantly of 
the revival of the “ Lost Cause.” 











The situation in Dulcigno is almost unintelligible, but 
there is a strong balance of probabilities in favour of this 
account. The Sultan intends to surrender Dulcigno, but he is 
afraid of the Albanians in the capital, and of a possible de- 
claration of Albanian independence. He therefore forbids Riza 
Pasha to use force, even allowing his troops to retire when the 
Albanians advance, and has sent Dervish Pasha with a body of 
marines to sce if he cannot occupy Dulcigno without actual 
fighting. Dervish, who is greatly feared by the Albanians, and 
called by them the “Black Snake,” has only just been able to 
land, in consequence of the weather, and has done nothing. 
This attitude of the Sultan of course delays everything, and all 
the more, because the Montenegrin Prince is indisposed either 
to hurry affairs or to waste his men. As soon as Greece is 
ready, there will be an important diversion on that side, 
and Prince Nicola may see the Albanians called off with- 
out striking a blow. Indeed, it is rumoured that the 
Greek Premier strongly advises delay. The Powers, on the 
other hand, submit to the delay, partly because the action of 
France is undecided, and will remain so till after November 9th, 
and partly because they are still negotiating among themselves 
as to their next step. That explanation may be inaccurate, but 
at all events it fits the facts, which no other does. 





The latest intelligence from the Cape shows that the Govern- 
as is thoroughly alarmed, for it is calling out the burghers— 
e Dutch farmers—by thousands at a time. The Premier 
Teports slight successes over the Basutos; but the Basutos are 





not yielding, and the letters which begin to arrive show them 
to be formidable fighters. In one published in the Times, Captain 
Shervinton, of the Cape Mounted Rifles, at Mafeteng, says the 
enemy “rained bullets” on them, and “he never expected to 
get out with a single man ;” the enemy “are better armed than 
we are, having Martini-Henry and Westley-Richards rifles,” 
while they are excellently mounted. “ You can hardly imagine 
the pace these fellows can go on their ponies—up and down 
hill, over rocks, at a break-neck pace—our horses are not in it 
with them; so you can fancy how I felt, surrounded by 1,200 
of these light cavalry, in a place that only one horse could be 
dragged down at a time.” The Basutos lose men in heaps, but 
carry off their wounded so daringly that if they were English, 
“'V.C.’s would be common with them.” In one place fifty 
horses lay dead, with only three “ bodies ’—i.c., haman bodies— 
among them. Men of this stamp should have been armed and 
disciplined as auxiliaries, and paid in land grants, not driven 
into rebellion by seeking to take away their arms. 





The terms of the indictment against Mr. Parnell and the 
other leaders of the Land League, and against some, it is said, 
not belonging to the Land League, have been published, and 
are to the effect that these men conspired to intimidate tenants 
from paying their lawful rent, and from submitting to eviction 
when they could not pay it; to intimidate others from taking 
the land of persons lawfully evicted; and to bring the law into 
contempt by intimidating persons willing to bid from oidding 
for goods taken in execution. It is said that the defence is to 
be a justification of such a policy, on the ground of the state of 
the country and the speeches of Ministers; but such a defence 
as that—grounded on strictly political considerations—should at 
least show that great pains were taken to discriminate between the 
cases of just and unjust eviction, which it may, perhaps, be very 
difficult to show. 


Mr. Parnell has met the publication of the indictment with a 
very much altered tone of speech. He is obviously very much 
frightened, and very desirous to raise other issues against the 
Government,—such as that their object is not to have the 
offences charged really tried, but to keep the leaders of the 
Irish party out of Parliament atacritical time. He also tries to 
excite odium againstthe Government, on the ground thatheis fol- 
lowed about by detectives, whom he threatens, if he catches them 
on his own ground, to throw into the river. Mr. Parnell’s nerve 
appears to be failing him. Whether the prosecutions succeed 
or fall through, they will re-enforce on the Irish imagination the 
legitimate authority of the law. 


The Ritualists have got another martyr. The Rev. T. 
Pelham Dale, who paid no attention to Lord Penzance’s in- 
hibitions against wearing vestmentssanctioned by the Ornaments 
Rubric of the Prayer-book of the second year of Edward VL., 
but declared illegal by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the very curious judgment delivered in relation to 
the Ridsdale case, has been put in prison for contempt of Court. 
Nothing can be better calculated to render the Ritualist agita- 
tion popular, and the legislation which compels Lord Penzance 
to “put down Ritualism” after this fashion absurd, than the 
repetition of imprisonments for such a cause. Mr. Dale’s health 
was said at first to be suffering from the shock of going to 
prison at Holloway,—but probably the suffering and the 
shock were a little exaggerated. Itis a mild sort of martyrdom, 
after all; and, for a short time, we doubt whether the glory of 
it does not more than compensate the pain. Mr. Dale is over 
sixty years of age, it is true, but still that is not an age at which 
the terrors of an honorary imprisonment need be very severe. 
He may, however, think that if he could only really fall ill, 
he would be of more use to his cause in illness than he had ever 
been in health. We should be extremely sorry to hear of such 
an event, for the prosecution of ritualism has become almost too 
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ridiculous already to need a living victim for its coup de grace. 
But if Mr. Dale thinks otherwise, he has only to fall ill in 
earnest, and forgive his enemies in good style upon his sick-bed, 
and his work will be done. 


We observe that the English Church Union take our view of 
Mr. Dale’s imprisonment, as they have withdrawn their advice 
against the use of the vestments disallowed by the final judg- 
ment in the Ridsdale case, and would evidently be glad to get a 
good many more martyrs to the cause of Sacramental garments. 
Fortunately for them, Lord Penzance has been discouraged from 
applying the penalty of deprivation to the offence of dis- 
regarding his inhibitions, or public opinion might not be hostile 
to deprivation, as it undoubtedly is, and very rightly is, to the 
imprisonment of these mild fanatics. For our part, we think that 
while violations of the ecclesiastical law on one side,—the Broad- 
Church side,—are permitted with impunity, as they undoubtedly 
are in the case of omitting the Athanasian Creed, violations of 
less moment on the other side should be permitted, too. 
But we also think that deprivation is not an unreasonable 
penalty for any clergyman who, taking the pay of the State, 
persistently declines, when ordered, to comply with its condi- 
tions. Only this principle should be fairly applied to all 
violations of its rules, and not to unpopular violations only. 

At the banquet given to Mr. Adam last Tuesday, at Edin- 
burgh, Lord Rosebery, who was in the chair, made a very 
amusing speech. He commented on a prize offered by the 
Conservative party for an essay on “The Demoralising Effects 
of Liberalism,’ for which Lord Folkestone was to be one of the 
judges, and approved greatly the nomination, since Lord 
Folkestone, by his intimate knowledge of the career of his own 
grandfather, must have the best possible means of knowing 
how far demoralising extreme Liberalism must be. Indeed, 
Lord Rosebery suggested that if Mr. Adam would but com- 
pete for the prize, he was sure to get it, since, if Liberalism were 
demoralising at all, “Mr. Adam must be the ‘old gentleman’ 
himself.” Mr. Adam had taken upon himself the organisation of 
a party which, according to the ‘Tories, was so disorganised that 
his office was less “ that of a whip than of a pig-driver,”—and 
yet he had led them to victory ; and of course, he, if any one, must 
know what Liberalism did for man, whether it moralised him 
or demoralised him, and in what degree. No doubt; and no one 
knows better than Mr. Adam what organising the Liberals really 
means. It consists chiefly in keeping your head against the per- 
verse dogmatism of the London Clubs, and in not driving unwilling 
Liberals at all, but in letting the unwilling Liberals see how 
unnecessary they are to the party, and how likely to be dis- 
pensed with by it. That was Mr. Adam’s secret of wisdom, 
and a simple secret it is, but not so easy to live up to as to 
explain. 


Mr. Adam, in returning thanks, spoke chietly of his own 
career and of the men who had helped him in managing the 
elections; but he made some political observations which his 
place in the party render important. He believed the Govern- 
ment would retire from Candahar as soon as they could with 
honour and satisfaction, and regretted that they had not re- 
tired immediately after General Roberts’s victory. He thought 
the people understood the Eastern policy of the Government, 
and would hold it to be right in insisting that the Sultan 
should obey the united will of Europe :—“ If threats and pres- 
sure of the most urgent character do not have any effect, if you 
do not get the will of Europe performed by these threats and 
pressure, what is left but to say that force must be employed ? 
To employ that force, it is necessary to maintain the concert of 
Europe; and I believe, with the concert of Europe’established, 
as it now is, it will not be necessary to employ force, and the 
determination shown by Europe to have its behests carried out 
will be successful.” Mr. Adam has given proof enough that 
whether he understands policy or not, he understands the 
constituencies. 


Lord John Manners on Wednesday made a characteristic 
speech to the Conservative workmen of Edinburgh. He believed 
that “ Europe was sick ” of the foreign policy of Mr, Gladstone, 
and declared that the Vaccination Bill was an “ indulgence,” 
sold at 2d. a head, for the spread of small-pox, and the same 
kind of thing as the indulgences which moved Luther’s indig- 
nation before the Reformation. He believed it to be quite 
possible that next Session, under the guise of land laws, “ mea- 





sures might be brought forward to undermine the inde 

ence of the House of Lords, and subordinate it entire] — 

House of Commons.” The tendency of the day was Hd fill > 
ee 





House of Commons with extremely rich men, and he did 
think workmen would like to entrust them with uel 
power. He saw nothing in the Treaty of Berlin to justif rs 
coercion of Turkey, and could not see how the Fleet weston 
got out of the Adriatic. One Session had turned Lond 
London Society, and the London Clubs against Mr, Glade 
It is impossible to answer sillinesses such as these, and we si 
record them to show the kind of thing which passes in ae 
circles for argument. Lord John Manners is even a oi 
because he is a cultivated and good-tempered, specimen of the 
men who in “ society ” detest Mr. Gladstone, because they think 
he influences a body of opinion differing from theirs and 
stronger than they. They are charmed with speeches like 
this, and think that allusion to “indulgences” showed great 
learning. They do not want argument, but good, hearty asger. 
tion, and a few quotations from papers which they belieye to 
be German because they are published in Buda-Pesth, 





The French Government is carrying out sharply its policy of 
persecution against the unauthorised Monastic Orders, though 
it has not yet ventured to touch the Nuns. The Capuching, at 
Toulouse, Nantes, Lyons, and Carcassonne; the Récollets, at 
Macon ; the Marists, at Toulouse and Lyons; the Fathers of 
the Sacred Heart and Dominicans, at Toulouse; and the Ber. 
nardins, at Fontfroide, near Narbonne, have all been extruded 
from their residences by force,—the display of which, of course, 
the Religious Orders and their friends, took care to invite, The 
feeling thus excited amongst the religious section of French 
society is naturally very bitter, and will certainly bo very last. 
ing, while the popularity which the Government gains with the 
extreme party is both very slight and very temporary; it will 
pass away in a few days, unless the flame is fanned by fresh 
exertions of the same kind. ‘The political gratitude even of 
very vindictive foes for the sufferings inflicted upon their 
enemies by their friends, is not a durable emotion, while the 
political resentment of those who suffer, whether directly or by 
sympathy, certainly is. The Republic, in committing its first 
serious sin, is also making its first fatal blunder. 





The blunder is the greater, that it is clear enough, both from 
the Pope’s new brief on the subject, and from one published 
by the Bishop of Amiens (Monsignor Guibert), that the rulers of 
the Church are quite alive at present to the folly and mischief of 
which their own extreme partisans are guilty. In a pamphlet 
called “ La Crise Réligieuse et la Pacification,” Monsignor Gui- 
bert has written thus :—‘ The doctrinal exaggerations of certain 
self-styled Catholic papers ; the needless controversies of certain 
members of the clergy; above all, the foolish attempt to connect 





religious with political parties, have not a little contributed 
to excite unfortunate prejudices against religion ;” and much 
more in the same vein. In short, this outbreak of political 
spite against the religious Orders has come at the very moment 
when the rulers of the Church were disposed to discountenance 
most positively the political Quixotism of the last few years 
among the Ultramontanes, and to impose the curb on their 
own hottest spirits. Thus, while the new Government i 
France are doing all they can to fan the religious passions 
of the hour, the ecclesiastical powers are doing ull they can to 
moderate the political passions of the hour. That the Church 
should try and calm men towards political Republicans, while 
the Republican Government tries to infuriate them towards the 
Church, is a melancholy fact for those who, like ourselves, ate 
sincere and hearty friends to the Republic. But for the preset, 
it is the fact. And doubtless both will reap the fitting reward. 


Consols on Wednesday were above par, for the first time sine? 
1852. The remote cause of this high price is, of course, the depres 
sion in business, and the difficulty of employing money safely 
loans at call, except at very low interest; but the immediate cau 
is a Post-Office scheme for facilitating small investments. Any 
post office with a savings-bank will now purchase Consols fot 
any investor in sums not under £10, and not exceeding £1) 
in a single year, or £300 in all. The charge will be 9d. for all 
sums up to £25, and 6d. for every £25 beyond. The Ofhee 
will collect the dividends without charge, crediting them the 
savings-bank to the investor, or will give any holder of £50 3 
more a stock certificate, with coupons attached. The limita 
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are intended to protect brokers and bankers 
by the State; but the effect of the scheme is 
buy Consols as easily as the rich, and without 
Jing anybody. The dealers instantly discerned that this 
: all would gradually create a great demand for Stock, 
eae prices above par. The social effect of the measure 
ut only be beneficial, every holder of Consols being bound over 
enced to desire the prosperity of the kingdom. Mr. Glad- 
” will find, however, should these investments become 
ee as the French Government has found, that conver- 
i will be, politically, very dangerous. The people will 
expect their three per cent. 


tions 00 amounts 
from competition 
that the poor can 


Prince Bismarck still delays the Bills which he is still be- 
lieved to be preparing, to conciliate or, at all events, “ organise,” 
the workmen, and it is possible that the Federal Council is 
hesitating about them. He does not, however, delay his re- 
pressive measures, and on Friday, Hamburg and some neigh- 
pouring towns were, at his order or instigation, declared in a 
state of minor siege. This State authorises the police to seize 
dangerous publications and expel suspected persons, and the 
Gocialist presses have at once been seized, and 120 Socialist 
“agitators,” including two Members of Parliament, summarily 
exiled. Prince Bismarck forgets that by these measures he is 
driving his opponents to desperation, while he is not attracting 
to his side the non-Socialist workmen. He is reported to have 
resigned this week, upon some difference with the Court about 
the succession to a Secretaryship of State, but the report has 
been denied. There was, probably, some burst of irritability, 
but Prince Bismarck has no intention of quitting power. 

Mr. Justice Lush, after some hesitation, has accepted 
the Lord Justiceship in Appeal vacant by the death of 
Lord Justice Thesiger. The selection was _ previously 
pointed out by opinion, and the rumoured fact that Sir 
Robert Lush is a Tory probably influenced the Government 
as little as the certain fact that he is a Baptist. All Judges 
become more or less Conservative, and Mr. Watkin Williams, 
who, notwithstanding his telegram, has accepted the Puisne 
Judgeship thus vacated, will probably be one day as little of a 
Radical as his father-in-law. It is necessary that each party 
should include strong lawyers in its ranks, but not necessary or 
advisable that Judges should remain strong politicians. Certainly 
strong bias should be no claim to the Appellate Court. 


Mr. T, Rice Henn exposes in the Times of Wednesday a 
case of distinct injustice done to the Engineers. His son, Lieu- 
tenant Rice Henn, in command of forty Sappers, was present 
at the battle of Maiwand, and when the Ghazees charged, the 
Engineers stood their ground, and when reduced to ten or 
twelve, placed themselves back to back and fought it out to the 
end, Of the forty, thirty died fighting there and then, with 
their only officer at their head; nine were wounded, and only 
one escaped. Nevertheless, they were not mentioned in the 
official despatches. The omission may have been accidental, 
and not caused by any disregard for the service as a scientific 
one; but it is impossible that Engineers should think so, or 
not resent a slight so constantly repeated. The Sappers 
are all workmen, as well as soldiers, and their conduct 
at Maiwand, as elsewhere, is as good evidence as we 
know that ignorance is not absolutely necessary to courage. 
The military world, indeed, begins to admit that,—but it was a 
long while doing it; and even now, a Scientific officer must do 
more than a Linesman, before he is honoured. 


Dr. Arthur Stradling, of the ship ‘Elbe,’ who appears to have 
got himself five times bitten by rattlesnakes in order to test the 
efficiency of a certain precautionary regimen which he believes 
to be a safeguard against the results of rattlesnake poison, is a 
scientific experimenter of true heroism. These are experiments 
made not only at his own expense, but with some security that 
they will answer their purpose. You may torture innumerable 
dogs by such experiments, and be none the wiser. What secures 
the dog against the poison need not secure the man; what 
fails to secure the dog might secure the man. But Dr. Arthur 
Stradling may fairly infer that whatever protects him against 
the poison of a rattlesnake, will protect many of his fellow-men 
wee. He deserves better things than to go through all the 
200 remaining kinds of rattlesnake poison, in order to test his 


regimen. It might well happen, indeed, that so long a course of 
vaccination with snake poison would render the experiments 
on himself ineffectual as a test of what the poison would pro- 
duce in a fresh human organism. 


The double murder near Bromley of a gamekeeper, named 
Ellis, and his wife, by a young man named Joseph Waller, who 
seems to have had no sort of quarrel with either, and nothing 
to gain by the murder, and no wish to escape after he had com- 
mitted the murder, comes nearer to an example of murdering 
for murdering’s sake, than any other case we recollect. When 
he charged himself with the crime, he tossed up for his own 
fate, and looking at the coin, called ont, “ Gallows!’ Did he 
also toss up whether he would murder Ellis and his wife, or not ? 
He seems to have been quite in the state of mind to do so. 
The prospect of anything like a mass of haphazard crime is 
one of the most formidable in the world. It suggests the 
prevalence of a sort of moral idiocy. 


Lord Northbrook, speaking at Birmingham on Saturday, 
made a vigorous reply to Lord Salisbury. He denied that the 
Ministry were reticent, for all the world knew their policy, and 
added that the charge came with peculiar inappropriateness 
from a Minister distinguished above others for secret agree- 
ments. Lord Salisbury had approved the Treaty of Berlin when 
he brought back “ peace with honour,” and now he spoke of it 
as a document not to be enforced, but only intended to patch up 
peace fora minute. He accused the Government of a wish to 
serve the interests of Russia, but he himself served her best, 
for he showed that the Conservative statesman cared nothing 
for the nationalities of the East, but sneering at Montenegro, 
sneering at Greece, putting forward nothing but the separate 
interest of England, he drove the new States, wisely con- 
stituted by the Treaty of Berlin, to rely on Russia for 
support. He had done just the same thing in Afghanistan. 
Professing to fear Russia in that country, he had reduced its 
Government to a ruin, which if Russia, as Lord Northbrook did 
not believe, wished to wound us through that quarter, would 
give her the opportunity of doing so. The present Government 
had not the interest of any one Power at heart, but was dis- 
interestedly carrying out what it deemed best for the whole of 
Europe. : 

Sir E. J. Reed, who went out in the Czar’s new ship, the 
‘ Livadia,’ to Ferrol, sends to last Saturday’s Times,—dating 
his letter October 25th,—a very interesting report of that extra- 
ordinary ship’s performances during the voyage. The‘ Livadia’ 
is 235 feet long and 153 feet broad, so that she has really a 
breadth very greatly exceeding half her length,—in fact, her 
length is little more than a breadth and a half. In spite of this 
enormous proportional breadth, she can steam sixteen knots in 
the hour; and as she floats very high, drawing only seven feet 
of water, and consequently is an exceedingly light ship, the 
experts were prepared to find that she would suffer excep- 
tionally from collision with high seas. This, however, was 
not the case. In the Bay of Biscay, the ‘ Livadia’ encountered 
a full Biscayan gale, but the angle of her roll was never above 
4°, nor the angle of her pitch above 5°, and Sir E. Reed 
says that her behaviour was far superior in every way to 
that of vessels of ordinary construction. The dinner-table was 
served just as if the ship were at anchor in port, at the full 
height of the gale; the broad, covered gallery, which extends 
all round the open deck, was never reached by the sea, and 
hardly by the spray, except at the height of the storm. One of 
the small compartments in front was stove in and filled with 
water; but Sir E. Reed believes, from examination, that this 
was due to some collision with a piece of wreck, and not to any 
sea at all. The severe blows of the sea on the flat bottom 
appeared to have had no effect whatever. 

The Cambridge Memorial in favour of giving the B.A. 
Degree to women who have fulfilled the collegiate as well as 
the other conditions of graduation, is to be pressed on the 
Senate of the University at an early date; and a new Memorial, 
from non-resident members of the University, in favour of that 
step is being largely signed. We need hardly say that we 
expect for it the most authoritative signatures, and hope for it 
the most complete success. 








Consols were on Friday 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—»——_- 
FALLACIES ABOUT THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


HE friends of the Turks throughout the world—that is, 
the Magyars, Jews, English Jingoes, and speculators in 
Turkish bonds—are wise, though unscrupulous, in the line 
they are taking up about Greece. They know quite well that 
in all the Eastern Question no case is so perfect as that of 
Greece; that if Greece is abandoned, the English Liberal 
policy in Eastern Europe must be abandoned too, and they 
acutely desire that result. Had the Greek Government in 
1878 distrusted the West, invaded Macedonia with even ten 
thousand men, and called the Greeks of that great province 
and of Roumelia, of Thessaly and Epirus, and of the Islands 
to arms, Turkish authority must have ceased throughout 
the Sultan’s European dominion. The Albanians, though 
powerful for defence, are not mobile; their Christian 
clans would have obeyed an old tendency to side with 
Montenegro ; the Greek provinces, almost denuded of Turkish 
troops, would have been occupied ; and Europe at Berlin would, 
as usual, have recognised accomplished facts. The Greeks 
—fortunately or unfortunately for themselves, as the event 
may prove—accepted the promises of the West, and abstained 
from action, in the full confidence that in any settlement 
Europe might make, their claims would be, at least in part, 
acknowledged. They were not entirely deluded, for at the 
Congress of Berlin a sort of settlement was accordingly made. 
Greece did not receive her rights at once, as she would 
have done had she been in military occupation of Thessaly, 
Epirus, and Crete, but she received a promise of territory, to 
be subsequently defined. It was subsequently defined at a 
special conference of Europe, which gave her the territory 
between the Adriatic and the gean south of the fortieth 
parallel. Greece, therefore, claims those districts under that 
award, which is not perfect, inasmuch as no plébiscite has been 
taken, but which is merciful towards Turkey, as but for the 
interference of the Powers on these and other conditions 
Turkey would have been driven from Europe ; and as “ legal” 
as any award of the Congress of Vienna, say that which gave 
Belgium to Holland, or that which assigned half Saxony to 
Prussia, or that which united Norway to Sweden, or that which 
gave Venice for half a century to Austria. The title of Greece is, 
therefore, according to European precedent, complete, and her 
army is ready to occupy the provinces, which, again, if they were 
free, would give her a plebiscite to-morrow. If, under such cir- 
cumstances, the Powers hesitate to carry out their decision, they 
break faith with Greece, and they declare that they had no 
moral right to take territory from Turkey,—that, in fact, 
Bulgaria ought to be re-enslaved, and Bosnia handed back to 
the Sultan, with an apology and a cheque for all revenues 
collected by Austrian agents, The settlement of Berlin would 
be given up, Europe, which has been acting in concert, would 
be discredited, the Turks would be morally rehabilitated, as 
rulers deserving no sentence from civilisation in general, 
and the British Government would be made distinctly 
ridiculous. The special compromise which its representatives 
had favoured as one calculated to do justice, and yet avoid the 
liquidation of Turkey, and the wars which might follow that 
event, would have been brought to the test of action, and have 
been pronounced impossible. Europe, in fact, would have 
received warning not to interfere with Turkey. 

The enemies of the settlement—that is, those who, like the 
Jews, prefer the East to the West; or, like the Magyars, 
imagine their own position dependent on the depression 
of the South Slavs and Greeks; or, like the English 
Jingoes, admire the Turks as brave barbarians, who 
know nothing, but love fighting and ascendancy; or, like 
the Bondholders, think that if Turkey is saved they will rule 
her as the Egyptian Bondholders rule Egypt—see this perfectly, 
are afraid that statesmen, seeing it also, will insist on carrying 
out the award, and hail with delight any evidence of possible 
or immediate failure in the European plan. They declare 
that Mr. Gladstone is foolishly in advance of English opinion, 
which requires the Greeks to wait, a hint gained from a 
speech of Lord Beaconsfield; they assert that “the Con- 
servative Powers,’ Germany and Austria—one of which 
has upset a dozen ancient dynasties, and the other has 
just absorbed a great Turkish province without earning 
it—are convinced that Turkey is in the right; they 
are certain that the French Chamber, which has not yet met, 
is opposed to all action, and they pour out scorn upon Greece 





for being so small, for agitating the world, an £ 
foreign aid,—all true charges, 4 true, every og ying pe 
they ever were of Piedmont. They profess to think 1 _ 
Turkey is not bound by the award of Europe, that Eur that 
not bound by its own decision, and that the Sultan the “ 
of course, he was right in surrendering Bosnia witho 2 " 
struggle and Cyprus without a battle, would humiliate hi < 
self if he surrendered anything to Greece until defeated +, 
the field. Above all, they are opposed to the use ? 
force, unless, indeed—for we must admit the exce sie 
carefully recorded in the Daily Telegraph—force jg a 
ployed to appoint an International Financial Comal: 
sion at Constantinople. That would be right, for Turkish 
Bonds would spring to £50, and could there be go noble 
a result as that? but for any other object force is hatefyl to 
them. Coercion is always wrong, except in Ireland; but the 
coercion of Turks for the sake of Greeks is hideous iniquit 
Why, the Greeks are not pure-blooded Hellenes, and Grect 
brigands killed Mr. Terbert, and Greek dealers in London 
make unconscionable profits and are as sharp in Mincing Lane 
as the Jews upon the Stock Exchange! Britons must protest 
in a voice of thunder against coercion to an ancient ally on 
behalf of such a people, and Mr. Gladstone must retreat, for 
if he does not, England will be ‘isolated ;” and she ought “a to 
be isolated, but to be part of the great concert of Europe, which 
nevertheless, say the same authorities, in the same breath is 
a “fad” of Mr. Gladstone’s, wholly useless for any result whale 
ever. One of their Continental allies, indeed, goes a step 
farther, and, with the European Fleet still swinging at Cattaro 
declares that if Mr. Gladstone does not repudiate Mr. Cham- 
berlain for hinting that Austria would like Salonica, England 
must be subjected to a “ political Continental blockade.” The 
European Concert, it appears, can produce that result, what. 
ever it may be, though it cannot transfer a petty fishing- 
village to the Montenegrins. 

There is a good deal of amusing reading in all that,ina 
dull time, and something of intellectual interest in watching 
London journalists who think that Hungarian menaces and 
Turkish offers to borrow more money will secure English 
votes ; but we fail to perceive any statesmanship in it, or any 
accurate appreciation of affairs. We should have thought 
that politicians of experience would have recognised a few 
facts which are sufficiently patent, and which must have some 
influence, however limited in extent, upon the coming settle. 
ment. One is, that Mr. Gladstone rules England, with a 
majority unimpaired in the country, and likely, owing to cer- 
tain hints given by the electors to Whig county Members, to 
be much more unbroken in the House of Commons. The 
adhesion of the Land-leaguers to the Tories, if they do adhere, 
will cost the latter at least as many votes as they bring. 
With Mr. Gladstone in power, it is quite certain that the Greek 
claims will neither be derided nor forgotten, nor put aside with 
gentle words about the conceivable grandeur of the Greek future. 
Mr. Gladstone does not believe in breaches of national faith 
as bases of national prestige, and besides understanding the 
Greeks rather better than his opponents, was a supporter of 
Lord Palmerston, who gave them the Septinsular [epublic. 
He is pledged to his lips to the Greek cause, and one, at least, 
of the many reasons for which he is hated by Society is that 
he keeps his pledges. It may be taken, therefore, to be as 
certain as anything in politics that the Greek claim will be 
steadily and strongly pressed upon Europe and upon Turkey; 
and apart from newspaper articles, what is the evidence for 
supposing that either will resist ? The Sultan will never give 
way? Certainly not, till he sees reason,—he never does ; bub 
the arrival of the European Fleet before Salonica or Smyma 
will be a reason as convincing as the reason which in- 
duced him to surrender Bosnia, the one province in Europe 
where his authority was undisputed during the war, and where 
half the population was nominally Mahommedan. Torpedoes 
are being laid, we are told, before Smyrna, but we do not sup- 
pose those who say so, seriously believe that the Sultan will 
blow up a European Fleet. That, indeed, would be a short and 
final ending for the “ Eastern Question,” so far as it includes 
the reorganisation of Turkey. But the European Fleet will 
not sail, Why not? What has occurred within the past few 
weeks to destroy the resolution, recorded by the Ambassadors 
at Constantinople in a formal and public Note, to apply pressure 
till the Montenegrin and Greek questions were settled, and not 
to make out of them excuses for the individual advantage of any 
State? The Conservative Powers, it is said, have repented, 
and are anxious to withdraw their ships; but there is no proof 
of that, except newspaper statements, the only official declara 
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at Austria will, if coercion commences, give only 
t, which is all that is required. The British 
trequires no aid in any operation. Do these writers believe 
~~ a Conservative Powers are going to fight for Turkey, or 
that England and France into close alliance, or allow a war in 
ger peninsula which they can, by keeping up the Euro- 
ba accord, prevent? That they are annoyed and disappointed 
‘he failure of schemes which might drive Austria south- 
. d is quite possible; but statesmen baffled in a project are 
pooch to consider the next best, not to lose advantages 
prs sulkiness. It is not to the advantage of Austria or 
Germany that the non-Conservative Powers should go forward 
alone, or that the peninsula should rise in insurrection, and 
those considerations will weigh with them much more than any 
pique. But France, it is said, is about to engage in some occult 
intrigue, under which she would become the third partner in 
the Conservative alliance, which would then be absolute by land. 
Is Prince Bismarck, then, perchance, going to give up Alsace- 
Lorraine for the sake of Turkish claims to Thessaly and 
Epirus, which he sacrificed at the Supplementary Conference 
with a certain acerbity of decision? If he is not, what 
chance is there of such a Triple Alliance, or any alliance, ex- 
cept the one which exists already, and enables Austria to seek 
her own advantage in the Balkan peninsula? We are quite 
ready to believe in intrigues, even in unsuspected quarters, 
for we have read Lord Salisbury’s Secret Agreement, and his 
instructions to his plenipotentiary to fight for the surrendered 
points; but an intrigue in which France becomes the ally of 
Germany, in order that Turkey may keep Thessaly, makes a 
strong demand upon our faith. We do not, however, declare 
that to be impossible, however much we may think it so. We 
only plead that Mr. Gladstone will not betray the Greeks; 
that the Greek Government, with 60,000 militiamen to keep, 
cannot wait long; that the French Chamber has not met ; 
and that the concert of Europe, which avowedly covered Greece 
as well as Montenegro, is as yet intact. It seems to us that there 
are grounds in those circumstances for believing it to be quite 
possible that in a few months the Greek flag may be peacefully 
flying in Jannina, and for interpreting the present delay as a 
pause in expectation of the meeting of the French Chamber. 


tion being th 
moral suppor 





THE IRISH PROSECUTIONS. 

HE publication of the terms of the State prosecutions has 
already. produced a good result in Ireland. Mr. Parnell’s 
language has greatly moderated, and the exciting element in 
his speeches has almost disappeared. It is true, he threatens 
the detectives whom he supposes to be watching his motions 
with a ducking ; and reproaches the Government for first re- 
pealing the law of conspiracy so far as it fetters combina- 
tions of masters and workmen, and then attempting to enforce 
it so far as it fetters the combinations of tenants against their 
landlords, But when Mr. Parnell is reduced to such very 
mild condiments as these, in place of threatening us, as he 
did a fortnight ago, with the military intervention of the 
United States in Ireland, it is obvious that he feels his ora- 
torical wings clipped. And we do not wonder that he feels 
embarrassment, and shows it. The indictment which he will 
have to meet is one that is formidable not only in English 
eyes. Now that the charges of the Government are duly 
formulated, they will produce a very great impression on all 
the religious, as well as on all the sober political, opinion 
of the Irish public. Of course, we do not assume for a moment 
that thecharyes can be proved. That is the question for the Jury, 
and that is the question which we are happy to think that Mr. 
Parnell will be provided with the best possible meansof sifting to 
tue bottom. Though Mr. Parnell’sappeals to the local branches 
of the National Land League to send up their subscriptions to 
the Central Otfice in Dublin are of so urgent akind as to suggest 
acertain reluctance on the part of the provinces to expend 
local funds on the defence of their leaders, we do not doubt 
for a moment that there will be ample resources found for the 
defence of Mr, Parnell and his colleagues, But whatever be 
be esult—and of course the evidence must be very clear 
“tore 2 conspiracy to encourage a resort to violence can be 
éstablished—no man who does not wish to see the most funda- 
on principles of society and morality undermined will doubt 
_ a political leader should be either fairly acquitted or 

airly found guilty of such a charge as the following :— 
aie Ae la said persons unlawfully amongst themselves did con- 
Biche icc and agree together to solicit, incite, and 
Attorney-Gene ior ae ers of persons whose names are to the sid 
Wiser al unknown, unlawfully to combine, conspire, con- 
“erate, and agree together, by divers unlawful means and contriy- 





ances, to wit, by threatening to cut off and utterly exclude from all 
social intercourse and communion whatsoever, and from all inter- 
course and dealings it the way of buying, selling, and other business, 
and to shun at all times and places, as if affected with loathsome dis- 
CON sar e's oe any and every tenant of any such farm as aforesaid, 
who should pay to the owner thereof the rent which the said tenant was 
and might become lawfully bound to pay under his contract of tenancy. 
10. That the said persons did, amongst themselves, unlawfully con- 
spire, combine, confederate, and agree together to solicit, incite, and 
procure divers large numbers of persons whose names are to the said 
Attorney-General unknown, to wit, all persons who had been or 
should thereafter be, by virtue of any of the said writs and decrees, 
respectively removed and evicted from the possession of any lands 
for the non-payment of rent, in disregard of the execution of the said 
writs and decrees, and in contempt of the said Courts out of which 
the same had issued respectively, unlawfully to re-enter upon, and 
retake, and retain the possession of the lands from which they had 
been respectively removed and evicted as aforesaid, to the great 
damage of the plaintiffs in the said writs and decrees respectively, to 
the evil example of all others in the like case offending.” 

No respectable Irishman will deny that if these charges can 
be established, they are charges striking at the very roots of 
social order; nor that there is a certain plausibility, at all 
events, in the general impression produced on the public by 
the speeches of the leaders of the Land League that 
they did attempt to excite popular feeling against tenants 
who paid their rent punctually and without demur, and 
did desire to see tenants lawfully evicted restored to their 
farms by the exercise of popular force. This impression may 
be shown to be false, of course, and perhaps it will be; but 
it is the impression under which hundreds of thousands of 
people are living, and, of course, ought to be fairly tried before 
a conipetent tribunal. 

Mr. Parnell declares that such charges as these are as un- 
worthy of investigation as those charges imputing to Trades 
Unions criminal conspiracies against the interests of their 
masters, which the law of 1871 removed from the class of 
crimes. But Mr. Parnell very well knows that the Act of 1871, 
though it put an end to indictments for conspiracy to cause the 
commission of actions in restraint of trade, did not in the 
least put an end to indictments for conspiracy to bring 
about breaches of contract, and still less to bring them 
about by violent means. An undue _ interference with 
the rights of others, caused by threats or intimidation of 
a specified character, is still as punishable as ever in 
the case of Trade-Union combinations; and it is precisely 
such aclass of interferences with the acknowledged legal rights 
of the landlords which is, whether truly or falsely, imputed 
to the leaders of the Land League. There is no count in these 
indictments, so far as we see, that in any way charges the 
Land League with conspiracy in restraint of agriculture, or in 
restraint of future contracts between landlord and tenant. 
What is charged is that intimidations and threats of aspecifie| 
character, tending to alarm those who wou!d otherwise } > 
willing and anxious to discharge their just debts from payiz. : 
their debts, and to encourage those who would otherwise be w - 
willing to resist the penalty of their just debts, to resist it, have 
been used, and have had the effect for which they were appar- 
ently intended. 

The pretence that these prosecutions are intended chiefly to 
keep the leaders of the Irish Land League out of Parliament when 
the next Session opens, is one which has already been positively 
denied, and in relation to Mr. Forster is utterly impossible. 
He is much more likely to go out of his way to provide speci- 
ally for Mr. Parnell’s attendance in Parliament, if the conditions 
of the trial admit of it. But we may fairly hope that Mr. Par- 
nell’s trial will be over before then. It isnot Mr. Parnell, who, 
to the indignation of all honourable persons, has tried to fix on 
the most humane of men a nickname suggesting wilful cruelty, 
who ought to cry out before he is hurt. It will be time enough 
to accuse the Government of a trick to keep Mr. Parnell out 
of Parliament, when Mr. Parnell is kept out of Parliament. 
So far as we can judge, nothing would be more to Mr. Forster’s 
advantage, if he introduces a good Land Bill, than to have 
Mr. Parnell fighting with all his large stock of political acrimony 
against it. Nothing would recommend it so well to the convic- 
tions of the House of Commons, nothing would do so much to 
subdue the fears of the House of Lords. Mr. Parnell as an adver- 
sary will be of infinitely more use to Mr. Forster than ever was 
Mr. Parnell as a friend. So he may be sure that he will not, 
at least, be mancuvred out of an attendance by which he might 
give the Irish Secretary so much involuntary and invaluable 
help. But till it is seen what view an Irish jury takes of the 
evidence to be adduced, showing that Mr. Parnell threatened ten- 
ants willing to pay their just debts, or willing to pay the penalty 
of those debts, with a view to deterring them, we shall 
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not be able to count on either the presence or the absence of 
Mr. Parnell in the next Session of the House of Commons. 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


HE victory of the Republicans in the United States 
has been unexpectedly decisive. With the single 

and small exception of New Jersey, every State in the 
North, and, with the exception of California and Nevada, 
every State in the West, has declared for General Garfield, 
—who obtains, moreover, what Mr. Hayes had not, a clear 
and heavy majority on the mass vote. The Democrats, 
although they have recovered their full ascendancy in 
the South, and have broken the power of the Negro vote, 
have lost so heavily, not only in the North, but in the West, 
not only in a State like New York, which is always doubt- 
ful, but in a State like Indiana, where they expected victory, 
that many observers expect a dissolution of the party, and a. 
German Democrat journal declares they have suffered their 
Sedan. The party, founded as it is, in the history of 
the Union, will not be dissolved, and will, of course, 
presently recover its courage, and clever politicians will soon 
be trying to explain away the result; but such a defeat can 
enly mean one thing. The great majority of the people outside 
the old slaveholding region lived through the war, and are still 
unwilling to trust power to the Democrats again. They 
believe they would use it to exaggerate the independence of 
the States, until the Union, and the principles of liberty in 
America, would be once more in peril. They think that the 
many imprudent speeches of the old Southern leaders about 
their “coming triumph” have a serious, hidden meaning. 
A great many side-issues were, of course, involved in the 
election, and some of them, such as “hard money” and 
“free trade,” exercised very considerable influence on the 
result. The Democrats are deeply distrusted by all who 
are in favour of cash payments,—that is, just now, all farmers, 
and even by the holders of the Debt which has recently been 
transferred in huge masses to American investors, and their 
vote counted heavily in the West. They are also disliked by 
all Pretectionists, who, strange to say, while the majority 
of voters are unprotected freeholders, have recently gathered 
strength, probably from the notion that Protection is patriotic. 
The Republicans. too, have been financially very successful, 
have paid off much Debt without further increasing taxa 
tion, and enjoy the benefit of the revival of prosperity. In 
New York, again, there has been a revival of anti-Irish, or 
rather anti-Catholic feeling, caused by a demand for State 
aid to Catholic schools, which was considered important 
enough to draw a remark from General Garfield hostile to 
auch grants; and in one or two States, the Labour Party had 
utterly disgusted all holders of property. General Garfield, 
too, ag 8 man who had risen from the ranks of society, was a 
candidate after the American heart; and his rival, besides 
coming from West Point, vacillated during the election in a 
way which displeased even his strongest supporters. Still, none of 
these causes can have done more than influence the great result. 
Side-issues on one side are usually met by side-issues on the 
other, as we see in the conflict in this country between the 
publicansand the temperance men, and the total vote always indi- 
cates the broad, though itmay be momentary, popular decisionas 
to the merits of the parties, The Republicans have seated their 
President for the sixth time in succession, have recovered their 
control of the House of Representatives, and have equalised 
parties in the Senate with a certainty of a majority in spring ; 
1nd the reason must be the preference of the people for their 
distinctive dogma, the superior claim of the nation over the 
claim of any State. It is todefend State-rights that the “solid 
South” votes for the Democrat party, and to defend the 
national right that the solid North accepts and enthrones 
their adversaries. The Republicans do not desire to see 
military rule in the South, but they do not wish to see 
the Southerners supreme and free to carry out theories of 
society and government which must in the end be fatal to the 
unity of the nation. The Northern and Southern theories 
are, as Republicans see, the theories of two civilisations, Nor, 
we may add, to their credit, do they wish to see any approach 
to repudiation, or any tampering with the currency, in order 
to make life easier to the insolvent. The perfect pecuniary 
honesty of the Republicans as a body is a very noteworthy 
fact, and, like the readiness of the French peasantry to submit 
to severe and sudden increases of taxation, disposes of a great 
many theories about the results of universal suffrage. The 


party has ruled for twenty years, and during that time has 





incurred a Debt of five hundred millions sterling, but j 

: 2 ’ 1t hag 
not only scrupulously paid the interest, but has levied ang id 
new taxes so heavy and so searching that the Treasury h 
been able to pay off a third of the Debt, and to raise its doe 
until it rivals that of France, far the wealthiest State + 
Europe, or of a thrifty monarchy like the Prussian. and 
until, in a country where loans on mortgage are lent at ef ht 
per cent., its bonds, paying only four, are greedily bought 
by its own citizens. The Americans are justly proud of that 
feat, which has never been surpassed in finance even in Eng. 
land, where an aristocracy set the example of severe taxation, 
and where the democracy, just before they acquired fylj 
power, were relieved of almost all the State taxation which 
was not self-adjusting. 

The steadiness with which English Liberals and moderate 
Conservatives since the war have adhered to the Republican 
side in American affairs is a very noteworthy fact, for 
there was a strong inclination once to lean the other 
way. The Liberals are all Free-traders, and the Demo. 
cratic unsoundness about the currency and the Debt is 
equally distasteful to both the English political parties, 
The bias is due, no doubt, in part to the place which the 
Irish have taken in Democratic councils—this victory, for 
example, is not welcomed by the Land League—and in part 
to the instinct, rather than reason, which teaches Englishmen 
that the Republicans are not Jingoes, that they have no desire 
for Mexico, which would only add to Southern strength; and 
no wish that Canada should enter the Union, except with the 
consent of most Canadians. But the root of the feeling, which 
is decided, though not strongly expressed, is, we believe, the 
sense that the Republicans, with many faults, the principal 
being in English eyes their intolerable tolerance for some 
kinds of corruption, do, as a party, seek to promote right 
objects,—human freedom, equality before the law, and open 
careers for all, independent of colour, creed, or caste. That 
they fought out the great war for these ends may be denied, 
though we believe they were conscious of them, even when the 
idea of nationality seemed to have sole possession of their minds; 
but since the war they have certainly struggled towards them, 
with an unsteady, but still unswerving vigour. They have 
been the opponents of privilege, and the Democrats its 
friends. They have not, it is true, protected the negro 
at all perfectly. They have not been quite sincere in 
securing him the right to vote. They have been fettered 
by their State system, until they have allowed labour laws 
to be passed altogether inconsistent with the idea of equality, 
and Sheriffs to be wholly unjust between the races in the matter 
of the right of self-defence. But their disinclination to use 
soldiers is part of their respect for law, they have defended all 
the rights which, if the negroes were a little more determined, 
would make them perfectly free ; and while their opponents have 
preached State-rights, they have steadily adhered to the ultimate 
ideal, that there should be no distinction among citizens except 
for conduct. They have not been quite successful yet, but the 
future of the Republic depends on their success; and the Eng- 
lish Liberals, perceiving that, have pardoned their irritating 
contempt for Free-trade, have overlooked their entire failure 
to realise their own promises of Civil-Service reform, and have 
steadily continued to wish them well. They distrust the 
Democrats in power, although Free-traders, and although better 
inclined to individualism than their rivals, because they 
believe that in the Democrat worship of the Constitution 
they would sacrifice to it the ends which it was elaborated 
to secure. The Republicans have been advanced friends 
of Liberalism, and that has been perceived here. We 
question, indeed, whether English feeling ever was more 
friendly to America than at present, or so friendly. Mr. 
Gladstone is still abused for the ‘ Alabama’ Treaty, but that 
Treaty did its work on both sides of the Atlantic, and suspicion 
has died away, until the majority of Englishmen are distinetly 
pleased that the party devoted to the preservation of the Union 
has triumphed at the polls. In other words, they are glad 
that the American Union should be undivided, and prosperous, 
and mighty,—a change of feeling which only those who fought 
for the North during the war can adequately appreciate. Itt 
a revulsion of feeling, rather than a change, and it is mainly 
due to the wise, though imperfect government of the Repub- 
lican party during the twenty years. 





MR. DALE’S IMPRISONMENT. 
T is impossible to feel entire sympathy with Mr. Pelham 
Dale’s numerous and ardent defenders. When Dr. Pusey 
argues that the Court of Final Appeal has mistaken the plait 
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meaning of a rubric, or Dr. Littledale shows reason to believe 
that it has treated Episcopal Advertisements as though they 
were Royal, we can only remind him that when the highest 
tribunal has gone wrong, the remedy lies in legislation, not in 
resistance. If every defeated defendant were allowed to disobey 
a decree of a Court of Law, on the ground that he thinks it 
contrary to the true interpretation of a statute, chaos would 
have come again. Convocation has had the opportunity of 
reparing and submitting to Parliament a new Ornaments 

Rubric, and has deliberately determined not to use that oppor- 
tunity. If those who have the power to obtain fresh legislation 
upon the point on which the interpretation put by the Courts 
on the existing law is disputed decline to use that power, the 
interpretation actually given, whatever may be its intrinsic 
merits, must be taken as final. It is hard, no doubt, 
for a clergyman to find himself in prison for refusing to 
obey a decree which he honestly believes that he is bound 
to disregard ; and, for reasons which we need not weary our 
readers by repeating, we think it in the highest degree un- 
necessary and vexatious to send him to prison. But we can- 
not call the act “persecution,” in the sense in which 
Dr. Liddon applies the term to it. That there is 
abundance of the persecutor’s temper in the Church 
Association is very probable, and in so far as the enforce- 
ment of a useless law in a particular instance, while it 
js allowed to go for nothing in hundreds of others, is per- 
secution, we are quite ready to say that Mr. Dale is being 

rsecuted. But as commonly used, persecution implies 
more than this, It means. that the State or individuals are 
inflicting suffering on a man for doing what he holds to be 
right, and that they will not cease to inflict the suffering until 
the victim ceases to do the acts which have provoked it. Now, 
this is not true of Mr. Dale. He is not in prison because he 
insists on doing certain acts, but because he insists on doing 
them in a particular building, and as the minister of a parti- 
cular Church. Mr. Dale’s position is precisely what Mr. 
Voysey’s would have been if, after his deprivation by the 
Judicial Committee, he had insisted on going on preaching in 
his church, or what Dr. Colenso’s would have been if, sup- 
posing him to have been deprived by the Judicial Committee, 
he had gone on acting as Bishop of Natal. Yet neither in 
the real nor in the imaginary case would Dr. Liddon 
have said anything about persecution. We have never heard 
any Ritualist contend that Mr. Voysey’s successor, whoever he 
may be; was guilty of schism in intruding himself into his 
benefice ; and we suspect that if the Judicial Committee had 
pronounced Dr. Colenso a heretic, a new Bishop of Natal 
would have been gratefully welcomed by Dr. Colenso’s op- 
ponents, and nothing would have been heard about a Bishop 
of Pietermaritzburg. Yet, if the Judicial Committee is all that 
Ritualists declare it to be, it is not a tribunal which has any 
authority to deprive a priest. Mr. Voysey is as much a 
Victim of Erastian oppression as Mr. Dale. The only dif- 
ference between them is that when Mr. Voysey found his 
doctrine condemned by a Court purporting to be the Court of 
Final Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes, he went quietly away ; 
whereas Mr. Dale insisted on remaining at St. Vedast’s, just 
as though the Court of Final Appeal had been perfectly silent 
as to the legality or illegality of his ceremonial. If there is 
anything in the Ritualist contention that a temporal Court 
has no business to interfere in spiritual matters, it must 
equally apply to Mr. Voysey’s case. It will hardly be 
maintained that the jurisdiction of a Court is affected by the 
matter of its judgments, and that the Privy Council has 
authority in spiritual cases when it happens to decide 
as the Ritualists wish it to decide, and no authority when it 
happens to decide the other way. So far as the principle of 
the case is concerned, the Church of England, like every other 
Society, must be allowed to have its own rules, and to turn 
out those of its members who refuse to obey those rules. What 
Mr. Dale is in prison for is his refusal either to obey the rules 
of the Church of England on the one hand, or to refrain from 
ministering in the Church of England on the other. The 
sentence which sends him to prison until such time as he 
makes up his mind to take one or other of these courses may 
be open to objection on many grounds, but it is not, strictly 
speaking, persecution. 

What is it, then? It is, we repeat, an isolated, and con- 
sequently vexatious, execution of a useless law, and from the 
point of view of the practical politician that is quite sufficient 
condemnation. The law against Ritualism has been ascer- 
tained and declared long enough to have enabled the Church 
Association to have obtained decrees of suspension against 





every Ritualist incumbent. ‘If they had not chosen to go 
this length, on the ground of expense, they might, at all events, 
have picked out really prominent offenders,—the churches where 
the congregations were largest, and the violations of the law for 
that very reason the more conspicuous. If they had followed 
this course in London, it is quite plain upon what church their 
choice would have fallen. The ritual at All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, may not be so extreme as at St. Vedast’s, but there is 
quite enough of it to bring Mr. Berdmore Compton well with- 
in reach of the law. Now, All Saints’, Margaret Street, is 
thronged every Sunday by a congregation which is not only 
enthusiastic, but wealthy and fashionable. They like the 
ritual and the singing, and they do not care a jot whether the 
one is forbidden altogether, or the other introduced at parts of 
the service where the law has decreed that there shall be no 
singing. So long as the Church Association leave a 
church like this unmolested, while they go out of their 
way to hunt up some obscure church in the City, we shall 
continue to say that they are afraid to take the straightforward 
course of flying at the highest game, in the well-founded con- 
viction that if this can be brought down, the smaller game will 
not long remain on the wing. We believe the simple truth of 
the matter to be that the Church Association are afraid to take 
proceedings against All Saints’, Margaret Street. They know 
perfectly well that the frequenters of that church are not 
likely to sit down patiently under the annoyance of seeing it 
closed to them, and that when a few influential people wish to get 
a law repealed they may not find it a very hard thing to achieve, 
provided there is no one specially interested in maintaining 
it. Now, except a few fanatics who are persuaded that all 
the woes denounced in the Apocalypse will fall upon England 
if Ritualism is not stamped out, and who, if they told the 
whole truth, would no doubt admit that they are by no 
means easy at ritual being tolerated even in Roman Catholic 
Churches, no one cares whether the decrees of the Privy 
Council with regard to the conduct of divine service 
in the Church of England are obeyed or disobeyed. If 
it were a question of forcing ritual upon unwilling con- 
gregations, the assertion of the law would be easy 
enough. But since it has become simply a question of 
depriving congregations of the Ritual they wish for, the 
popular indifference to thé law has grown apace. This is the 
explanation of the dropping fire which the Church Association 
have kept up. They are unwilling either to fight boldly, and 
so provoke defeat; or to retire from the field, and so pro- 
claim that they are defeated. It is an easier and a cheaper 
task to take an incumbent here and there who has no large or 
influential congregation to be offended, and to vindicate the 
majesty of the law in his person. Though this is not, techni- 
cally speaking, persecution, it has all the ignoble features 
which go to make some kinds of persecution contemptible, 
while others, whatever other faults they may have, are at least 
respectable. 


THE NEW POPULAR VOTE IN SWITZERLAND. 


HE Referendum of Sunday last affords another proof that 
Switzerland is at once the most Democratic of countries 

and the most Conservative of Republics. For the first time 
since the adoption of the present Constitution, the people 
have been formally asked if they desire a revision of the 
Federal Pact. They reply by a majority of 134,000 votes 
that they are content with the institutions under which they 
live, and emphatically refuse to try the dangerous experiment 
of making, after so short a trial, organic changes in an instru- 
ment which has worked fairly, and which assures the fullest 
measure of personal liberty and cantonal independence com- 
patible with good government and the unity of the Confedera- 
tion. The occasion of Sunday’s Referendum was somewhat 
singular. (“Referendum ’’ better qualifies the function in ques- 
tion than either the French plebiscite, with which it has nothing 
in common, or the term votation populaire, by which it is 
rendered in the French-speaking countries). There are two 
sorts of Referendum: one relates to ordinary laws, and may 
be called for by 30,000 electors; the other concerns organic 
changes, and can only be put into operation on the demand 
of 50,000 electors. If a partial revision of the Constitution 
be in question, the modification of a clause, or the addition 
of a sentence, the matter. on the proposal of the Federa. 
Legislature, is laid before the electors, whose decision is finall 
It will thus be seen that the initiative appertains to the 
people only when a total revision of the Constitution is 
desired. In all other cases, though they may reject 
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the proposals of their representatives, the constituencies 
cannot originate. About a year ago, Herr Joos, one of 
the Members for Schaffhausen, introduced into the 
Federal Legislature a measure for the regulation of bank- 
note issues. He desired to suppress all private issues, and 
to constitute the State the sole maker of paper-money, his 
contention being that if it were made in sufficient quantity, 
the prosperity of the Confederation and the well-being of the 
working-classes could never again be imperilled by the com- 
mercial vicissitudes and industrial crises of neighbouring 
countries. But Herr Joos’s ideas found so little favour among 
his colleagues, that they passed to the order of the day, with- 
out condescending to discuss them. Defeated in the Legisla- 
ture, the Member for Schaffhausen betook himself to the 
people, and after a twelvemonth’s assiduous canvassing, he 
succeeded in obtaining the signatures of 50,000 electors to a 
requisition for the submission of such a revision of the Con- 
stitution to the people as would admit of his theories 
being carried into effect. This requisition, when laid before 
the Federal Council, was found to contain a vice of form 
that rendered it practically invalid ; for the right of initiative, 
when a partial revision of the Constitution is desired— 
that is, a revision with a certain limited, well-defined 
object—belongs, as we have seen, to the Legislature 
alone. It was competent, therefore, for the Government 
to disregard the requisition. They, nevertheless, resolved to 
recommend the National Assembly, with which body the ulti- 
mate decision rested, to alter the wording of the petition, so 
as to convert it into a demand for a total revision of the Con- 
stitution; and this view of the matter approving itself to the 
Legislature, the question was referred, on Sunday last, to the 
popular vote, with the result we have stated. This course, 
though at one time it was very unfavourably criticised by an 
influential portion of the Swiss Press, appears to have been 
based on sound principles. It was considered that a rejection 
of the demand on the ground of its informality might be 
ascribed to a desire to shirk a fair consideration of the subject, 
and to a lack of confidence in the good-sense of the people. 
Herr Joos, moreover, encouraged by such an appearance 
of timidity, would have renewed his agitation with greater 
determination than before. Better, it was thought, meet the 
emergency boldly, and ascertain, once for all, whether or not 
the Swiss people desire a revision of the Federal Pact, with a 
view to the adoption of the currency nostrums of the Schaff- 
hausen school of political economy. The result has abundantly 
justified the wisdom of this policy. Herr Joos received the sup- 
port, not alone of his own particular adherents, but of the prin- 
cipal communistic societies and the whole school of doctrinaire 
Jacobins,—and of all, in short, who are ill-affected towards the 
Confederation and discontented with the existing social order. 
It is something to know that all these elements combined, 
even when they have every incentive to display their utmost 
strength, are unable to muster more than 120,000 votes, out 
of a possible 650,000. The majority of 130,000 against 
revision would probably have been much larger, had not the 
result been considered so entirely a foregone conclusion that 
many electors did not take the trouble to vote. In French 
Switzerland, for instance, the “Noes” numbered 75,000, 
while the “ Yeses”’ reached a total of only 3,300. 

The system of questioning the people, as it has been called 
(Volksanfragen), though not made general before 1874, is a 
very ancient usage in Switzerland. It was first practised in 
Berne in 1469, In that year, the Government, being in urgent 
need of money, desired to suppress certain commercial mono- 
polies which hampered the cantonal finances, yet not daring, 
without popular support, to encounter the opposition of the 
powerful class likely to be affected by the proposed reform, 
they put the question broadly to the whole body of burghers,— 
“Would they have these privileges abolished, or not?” The 
answer was an emphatic affirmative. In the fifty-five years 
between 1469 and 1524, the Referendum was resorted to sixty 
times. The people—as appears from Herr von Stiirler’s work, 
entitled “ Volksanfragen ’’—were consulted not alone touching 
the adoption of new enactments and the abolition of old ones, 
but in regard to administrative details. It is curious to note 
that their decisions were always in favour of severity and the 
strict upholding of order. Thus, in 1479, when asked if they 
desired the rigorous enforcement of the edicts against high- 
way robbers, they answered, “Yes.” In 1499 the burghers 
replied affirmatively to a question relating to the strict ob- 
servance of the laws of war, and the punishment of those who 
ventured to infringe them. When, on the other hand, in 


1513 they were asked to sanction a law for the amelioration 
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of the penal code, they said,‘*No.” Four yea 
fused permission to the Government to oar mele. Te 
“ young Hetzel,”’ who had been convicted of highway robbe 
At that epoch, the sentiment of humanity had not been en, 
ceived, It isa well-known fact, moreover, that the Re hie 
of the middle-ages were even more cruel in their taal > 
of evil-doers than contemporary monarchies, as 

M. d'Harcourt, formerly French Envoy at Berne 
paper which he lately contributed to the Revue de F 
felicitously describes the Swiss Commonwealth as a democr 
tempered by good-sense. Without this good-sense indeed 
the most cunningly devised of Federal Pacts would 
failed to make Switzerland what she is,—a Republic that 
lasts, the oldest of existing democracies. In no other count . 
unless it be in England, do the spirit of compromise and ne 
respect for precedence and prescription play so important q 
part as in the Helvetic Confederation ; in none is there a more 
striking contrast between the mere letter of the Constitution 
and the temper in which it is administered. What, for in. 
stance, could seem more likely to give rise to grave incon. 
venience than the system of choosing every year a new 
President, who is not eligible for re-election? By the time 
he is installed in his office, and fairly familiar with its 
duties, he must prepare for the advent of a successor 
whose opinions may be altogether different from his own. [py 
a Government so organised, it might fairly be argued, there 
can neither be assured stability nor continuity of policy. In 
practice, however, no inconvenience occurs. The Presidents 
of the Swiss Confederation learn their duties beforehand, 
They are always members of the Federal Council, they have 
probably more than once filled the office of Vice-President, 
they possess few prerogatives. They share the responsibility 
of Government with their colleagues of the Council, and their 
retirement from the Presidency amounts to little more than 
the substitution of one chairman for another. The Federal 
Council is renewed every three years, but as it is the practice 
to re-elect the old members, vacancies, except by death or 
voluntary retirement, rarely occur. In this way, the majority 
of the governing body is always composed of men thoroughly 
conversant with affairs. It is significant of the wisely con- 
servative methods of Swiss statesmanship that the two most im- 
portant representatives of the Confederation abroad—M. Kern, 
the Minister at Paris, and M. Pioda, the Minister at Rome— 
albeit, like the representatives of other Powers, their appoint- 
ments are revocable at the pleasure of the Government, have 
retained their present positions for twenty-three and sixteen 
years respectively. 
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The same good-sense and moderation mark the proceedings 
of the Federal Chambers. The National Council, the more 
popular branch of the Legislature, numbers only 140 Members. 
In so small an assembly, there is neither scope nor encourage- 
ment for flights of oratory. Speeches are made in French or 
German, and although the Deputies are, almost without excep- 
tion, more or less conversant with both these languages, a man 
who would be understood must speak slowly and deliberately, 
and, above all, to the point. Bores are summarily dealt with. 
When a Deputy makes impracticable proposals, nobody takes 
the trouble to answer him, and the Chamber passes to the 
order of the day. The Federal Assembly, in short, whether 
as touching the character or capacity of its members, worthily 
represents the country; yet its proceedings would probably be 
followed with greater interest, and its decisions treated with 
more respect, if it were not overshadowed by the tremendous 
power of the Referendum. A law-making body whose resolu- 
tions are liable to be revoked by its constituents cannot possess 
the same moral weight as one whose acts are final; and this 
weakness of the Legislature is the price which Switzerland 
has to pay for the privilege of the popular veto. 





THE RISING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE area of disturbance in South Africa widens week by 
week, The probability is that, before another month is 
over, the whole of the Kaffir tribes who inhabit the large dis- 
trict of country which lies between the Kei River and the 
boundaries of Natal, with the possible exception of the Fingoes, 
will be in a state of open rebellion. The Galekas, the Tam- 
bookies, and the Pondomise are already in arms. The Griquas, 
who revolted and were put down as lately as 1878, are only 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to renew the struggle 
under more hopeful conditions, The two great Pondo 
chiefs, Umquikela, the victim of Colonial injustice, and 
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Umquiliso, his favoured and promoted rival, are reported 
to be alike wavering in their allegiance. Meanwhile, the 
Basutos are finding full occupation for the Colonial troops. 
The valour and spirit of the Cape soldiery are all that 
could be desired, and it is not their fault that they are 
fighting in a bad cause against overwhelming odds. But 
one has not to look far to understand why, in spite of their 
success now and again in isolated encounters, they have as yet 
made no impression upon the enemy. In the first place, they 
are outnumbered in the proportion of something like twelve to 
one, and having, unlike the Basutos, no effective reserve to 
draw upon, every man whom they lose represents an appreciable 
diminution of strength. Again, the character of the country and 
the skill of the Basutos in fortification render victories in the 
open, and the destruction of undefended places like Lero- 
thodi’s village, of comparatively little importance. And lastly, 
there is the Commissariat difficulty, which paralyses, more or 
less, every civilised army, and which a half-organised militia, 
in its first campaign, cannot be expected to surmount. The 
relief of Mafeteng, although Wepener, the base of operations, 
lies in a friendly country at a distance of only fifteen miles, 
was not accomplished without much trouble and delay, which 
will be indefinitely multiplied if Wepener remains, as it appears 
to be at present, the only trustworthy source to which General 
Clarke can look for his supplies. It is plain that the 
resources of the Colony are not adequate to meet the 
daily growing dangers of a native war, which threatens 
to surpass all its predecessors, both in the extent of 
its area and the magnitude of its disasters. The Cape 
Government, however, have. apparently resolved not to apply 
for Imperial assistance until the last extremity is reached. 
They are, doubtless, moved to this course by two considera- 
tiois. On the one hand, they have a well-founded fear that 
the moment British aid is sought and granted, the control of 
native affairs will pass irrevocably from their hands. On the 
other hand, they have an ill-founded hope that, on the prin- 
ciple that “to the victor belong the spoils,’ they will be 
allowed, if they succeed, full licence to deal as they please 
with the territory of the Basutos and the other conquered 
tribes. To avoid the fulfilment of their fears and the 
disappointment of their hopes, they have resorted to an 
expedient which, though it is, unfortunately, common 
enough in South-African warfare, has a __ peculiarly 
strong flavour of unscrupulousness about it in the present 
case. The casus belli between the Colonists and the 
Basutos is, simply stated, this,—that the latter decline to 
to be deprived of the arms which the former have for years 
allowed them to buy, and profited by their buying. The 
Colonists now propose, in order that they may be able more 
effectually to disarm the Basutos, hitherto a perfectly 
peaceful and loyal people, to arm other tribes who are 
notoriously inferior in civilisation, warlike in their habits, 
and uncertain in their allegiance. A more complete re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the whole policy of disarma- 
ment can hardly be conceived. Two illustrations—one 
ofa melancholy, the other of a ludicrous kind—have already 
been given of the results which may be expected from this 
sudden change of front. The first exploit of the Pondomise 
with the weapons supplied to them by their magistrate to 
use against the Basutos, was the murder of the magistrate 
himeelf. The Basutos south of the Drakensberg no 
sooner heard of what was being done, than, with an ironical 
Imitativeness which shows that they are not without 
humour, they stripped of their arms all the white men in the 
district, 

_ The perverseness of a small majority of Cape-Town politi- 
cans has raised a conflagration in the one spot in the Empire 
in which the largest assemblage of inflammable and explosive 
materials is to be found in the closest contiguity. The flames 
are spreading rapidly, as Colonel Griffith, the Resident in 
Basutoland, predicted that they would. The means of extin- 
tinguishing them are found to be wholly insufficient, as Sir 
Garnet Wolseley declared would be the case. Public opinion 
in this country, with an emphasis and a unanimity which we 
have rarely seen equalled, protests against the safety of a 
British Province being imperilled to gratify the earth- 
hunger of a small and privileged caste among the 
colonists. But even this ill-starred war, with its heavy 
burden of disgrace and possible disaster, will not have 
been without useful fruit, if it brings clearly home 
to Englishmen the nature of the responsibility which our 
South-African possessions involve. The Basuto war is only a 
more than usually impressive episode in the development of a 





policy which has been continuously pursued for more than 
twenty years. If the history of the relations of the Cape 
Government with its native neighbours during that period 
ever comes to be fairly written and widely read, it will be 
generally recognised that in their treatment of the 
Basutos, the present Ministry have merely conformed to 
the traditions of their office. The western and eastern halves 
of the colony, divided in all else, have agreed in this,—that 
South Africa was created for the whites, and that the rules of 
honour and justice which prevail as between man and man 
have no place in the dealings of a superior with an inferior 
race. One after another, upon various pretexts, the black 
tribes between the old boundaries of the colony and Natal 
have been swallowed up. The only powerful people that re- 
mains in semi-independence is the Pondos, and they have for 
some time been marked down as the next victims of the policy 
of absorption. There are few more shameful incidents even 
in the history of South Africa than the sham trial of Um- 
quikela, the paramount Pondo chief, in 1878. He was accused 
of sympathy with the Griquas in their rebellion of that year, 
a charge for which, as Sir H. Bulwer shows, there was 
not a particle of foundation; tried before two judges, 
one of whom was his accuser ; condemned for breaking a treaty 
which he had, on the whole, steadily observed, and which we 
had violated repeatedly ; and punished by the confiscation of 
a piece of land at the mouth of the St. John’s River, which 
runs through the middle of his territory. As he hesitated to 
comply with this glaringly illegal sentence, the land in question 
was forcibly taken from him; a large strip of territory was 
removed from his authority, and put under his nephew 
Umauiliso; and the Amaxesibi, a turbulent tribe who had 
settled without title in his country, were confirmed in 
their occupation, and taken under British protection. This 
was one of the great achievements of Sir Bartle Frere, and in 
order fully to appreciate it, it is only necessary to add that 
the Pondos were an independent nation, that Umquikela owed 
no allegiance to the British Crown, and that for forty years 
his people have been our faithful and attached allies. 
Instances might easily be multiplied of high-handed iniqui- 
ties of the same kind, committed with a coolness and deli- 
beration which almost make one ashamed of the name 
of Englishman. Whatever the issue of the present war 
may be, one thing is plain: it is neither safe nor honour- 
able to leave the future of the Native tribes—most of them 
fellow-subjects of our own—in the hands of the white 
colonists, who have shown, over and over again, that in this 
matter they are equally without scruples and statesmanship. 
Incidents such as the unjust condemnation of Umquikela and 
the attempted dragonnade in Basutoland are a disgrace to the 
Empire, which it should become the daty of all parties alike 
to render impossible for the future. 

This cannot be done, as we have often insisted, unless 
the direct and exclusive control of native policy is 
given to a responsible agent of the Home Government. 
To some extent, the change might be accomplished with- 
out any revolutionary alteration of the Cape Constitu- 
tion. Natal is a Crown Colony, which has just declined the 
dangerous gift of responsible government. The Governor of 
Natal, an officer of the Crown, and acting under the immediate 
instructions of the Secretary of State, might be entrusted 
with the management of our relations with all those native 
tribes who have not yet been actually incorporated in the 
Cape Colony. Indeed, we have seen an unconfirmed state- 
ment that this has already, in part, been done; but to be 
effective, the policy must be carried out vigorously, and over 
the widest possible area that can be reached from the Crown 
Colony. From its geographical position, Natal is much 
more conveniently situated for the performance of such a duty 
than the centre of government in the Colony. This is 
peculiarly the case with regard to the Pondos, by far the most 
important of the non-subject tribes, and one which has always 
kept up friendly intercourse with Natal, while the ill-treatment 
which it has so plentifully experienced has come entirely 
from Cape Town. It would be a question whether the 
Basutos, and some of the other tribes who have been brought 
under the juris‘iction of colonial magistrates and subjected 
to the payment of colonial taxes—for that is what ‘ incorpora- 
tion in the colony” means for them—might not be trans- 
ferred to the Natal Government. But, whatever may be 
the best mode of making the change, public opinion, 
which is at last awakened to the gravity of the case, demands 
that it should be made without delay; and among the many 
pressing problems which confront her Majesty’s advisers, 
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there is none which more imperatively requires a prompt 
and final solution. 








THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON UNITY IN NATURE. 
HE Duke of Argyll, in his new and very interesting paper 
in the Contemporary Review on the light which animal 
instincts throw on the mind of Man, again interprets the “ unity 
of Nature ” in sucha manner as to affirm his belief that there is 
nowhere any real break in the perfect continuity of the process 
by which animal instinct and sagacity are developed into human 
reason and will. He holds that man, and all that is in man, is 
“ nothing but the result and index of an adjustment contrived 
by and reflecting the Mind that is supreme in Nature.” ‘“ We 
are derived,” he says, “and not original. We have been created, 
or—if any one likes the phrase better—we have been ‘ evolved ;’ 
not, however, out of nothing, nor out of confusion, nor out of 
lies; but out of Nature, which is but a word for the source of all 
existence, the source of all order, and the very ground of all truth, 
—the fountain in which all fullness dwells.” This last sentence 
is ambiguous ; but the former,—the one that asserts that all man 
isand does is “ but the result of an adjustment, contrived by 
and reflecting the Mind that is supreme in Nature,”—appears to 
us final, as excluding the notion that the Duke sees any- 
thing even in human volition which is outside the realm of the 
pre-established and carefully-adjusted harmony between the 
principles of organic growth and the principles of that reflex 
thought and energy which organic growth stimulates. The 
drift of his new paper,—a drift in which we heartily agree,— 
is to show that instinct in the animal is the exact cor- 
relative of what we call intuition in man, only that the 
one has very much less in it of distinct thought and 
reasoning, while the other has very much less in it of what 
we may call ready-made action. The bird’s instinct,—as the 
Duke believes, and we think shows,—is,—often at least,—not 
unaccompanied by keen feeling, and is evidently guided, if not 
precisely by a keen reflective judgment, yet by something which 
answers all the purposes of a keen reflective judgment, since 
it adapts itself to varying circumstances by making a corre- 
sponding choice of precautions. On the other hand, the 
man’s intuition on which he rears so great a structure of 
scientific principle, is usually far short of anything on which 
he can immediately act. It must be combined with a great 
many lessons of experience, must be expanded into a vast 
number of subordinate inferences, before it can be made the 
basis of that sure sort of action which, in the case of the lower 
animals, instinct appears to elicit at once from the pressure 
of the occasion. For instance, compare the sort of intui- 
tions, mathematical and physical, and the superstructure of 
experience to which they are applied, whereby man has learned 
so to fire a gun as to destroy his enemy while still at a 
distance, with the account which the Duke of Argyll gives in 
the following passage of the instinct of Merganser ducks :— 
“On a secluded lake in one of the Hebrides, I observed a Dun- 
diver, or female of the Red-breasted Merganser (Mergus Serrator), 
with her brood of young ducklings. On giving chase in the boat, we 
soon found that the young, although not above a fortnight old, had 
such extraordinary powers of swimming and diving, that it was 
almost impossible to capture them. The distance they went under 
water, and the unexpected places in which they emerged, baffled all 
our efforts fora considerable time. At last one of the brood made 
for the shore, with the object of hiding among the grass and heather 
which fringed the margin of the lake. We pursued it as closely as 
we could, but when the little bird gained the shore, our boat was still 
about twenty yards off. Long drought had left a broad margin of 
small, flat stones and mud between the water and the usual bank. 
I saw the little bird run up about a couple of yards from the water, 
and then suddenly disappear. Knowing what was likely to be 
enacted, I kept my eye fixed on the spot; and when the boat was run 
upon the beach, I proceeded to find and pick up the chick. But on 
reaching the place of disappearance, no sign of the young Merganser 
was to be seen. The closest scrutiny, with the certain knowledge 
that it was there, failed to enable me to detect it. Proceeding 
cautiously forwards, I soon became convinced that I had already 
overshot the mark; and, on turning round, it was only to see the 
bird rise like an apparition from the stones, and dashing past the 
stranded boat, regain the lake,—where, having now recovered its 
wind, it instantly dived and disappeared. The tactical skill of the 
whole of this manceuvre, and the success with which it was executed, 
were grected with loud cheers from the whole party ; and our admira- 
tion was not diminished when we remembered that some two weeks 
before that time the little performer had been coiled up inside the 
shell of an egg, and that about a month before it was apparently 
nothing but a massof albumen and of fatty oils... ... The young 
of all the Anatide are born, like the gallinaceous birds, not naked or 
blind, as most others are, but completely equipped with a feathery 
down, and able to swim or dive as soon as they see the light. More- 





over, the young of the Merganser have the benefit of seeing from ¢ 
first the parent bird performing these operations, so that ieee 
may have some part in developing the perfection with which thes 
are executed by the young. But the particular manwuvre resorted 
to by the young bird which baffled our pursuit was a manceuyre j 
which it could have had no instruction from example,—the manoonyrs, 
namely, which consists in hiding not under any cover, but by remain. 
ing perfectly motionless on the ground. This is a method of esca, : 
which cannot be resorted to successfully except by birds whose 
colouring is adapted to the purpose by a close assimilation with th 
colouring of surrounding objects. The old bird would not have rt 
concealed on the same ground, and would never itself resort to the 
same method of escape. The young, therefore, cannot have been in. 
structed in it by the method of example. But the small size of the 
chick, together with its obscure and curiously mottled colouring, are 
specially adapted to this mode of concealment. The young of all 
birds which breed upon the ground are provided with a garment in 
such perfect harmony with surrounding effects of light as to render 
this manceuvre easy. It depends, however, wholly for its succesg 
upon absolute stillness. The slightest motion at once attracts the eye 
of any enemy which is searching for the young. And this absolute 
stillness must be preserved amidst all the emotions of fear and terror 
which the close approach of the object of alarm must, and obvious} 
does, inspire. Whence comes this splendid, even if it be unconsciong, 
faith in the sufficiency of a defence which it must require such nerve 
and strength of will to practise? No movement, not even the 
slightest, though the enemy should seem about to trample on it; 
such is the terrible requirement of Nature—and by the child of 
Nature implicitly obeyed! Here, again, beyond all question, we haye 
an instinct as much born with the creature as the harmonious tintin 
of its plumage—the external furnishing being inseparably united with 
the internal furnishing of mind which enables the little creature in 
very truth to ‘ walk by faith, and not by sight.’ Is this automa 
tonism? Is this machinery? Yes, undoubtedly, in the sense ex. 
plained before—that the instinct has been given to the bird in pre. 
cisely the same sense in which its structure has been given to it—so 
that anterior to all experience, and without the aid of instruction or 
of example, it is inspired to act in this manner on the appropriate 
occasion arising.” 

Now, comparing this elaborate machinery,—machinery in. 
volving the action and reaction of fear and self-restraint, in 
combinations at least as remarkable as the adjustment of the 
external means to the end which it attained,—with the sort of 
machinery, also involving ample elements of fear and self- 
restraint, by which man learns to defend a camp against an 
enemy, we observe that the difference is rather in the smaller 
proportion of ready-made action and the larger proportion of 
carefully-constructed and thought-out action, than in anything 
else. But what does that difference imply? The Duke even 
goes so far as to say, if we understand him rightly, that there 
is no difference in kind. The bird’s stock of experience is small 
and his range of choice between various modes of self-defence 
is small; there is nothing to show that his actions are in any 
degree dependent on careful or long-continued inference. His 
manoeuvres are, as the Duke believes, and as seems likely, 
identical with those of his ancestors of like organisation 
thousands of generations back ; they are equally prompt, equally 
well adapted to the arrangements of the external world in 
which they are effected, and equally independent of elaborate 
precautionary preparations. On the other hand, though the man 
starts from the same rudimentary fears and instincts of self- 
restraint in danger, and though the foundation of all his mili- 
tary science is what may fairly be called the intellectual in- 
stincts at the base of mathematical and dynamical reasoning, 
yet it is obvious enough that the distance between these funda- 
mental starting-points, and the artillery arrangements by which 
he makes a camp secure against an enemy, is enormous, and that 
allthat distance is filled up by carefully linked chains of both prac- 
tical and intellectual inference. This the Duke, of course, admits. 
Only, in his opinion, the “adjustments” between the mind 
of man and the organisation which has led him to pick up these 
innumerable lessons of experience and of abstract reasoning, 
are of no different kind, are not distinct in essence, though 
comprehending a much greater variety of form, from those 
adjustments between the bird’s organism and his situation 
which teach him, when pursued, to take to the shelter of the 
muddy bauk, and to keep his whole body absolutely still when 
he is there, in spite of the agitating terror by which he 38 
driven there. 

Now, we want to ask whether this is really true. Is there 
no radical difference in kind between the two cases? One 
thing will be admitted at once; there is an extraordinary differ- 
ence in the proportion between what may be properly called 
intellect and will and what it is impossible to ascribe to any: 
thing except imperious organic impulse, in the two cases. 
If the bird exerts will at all to still the palpitations of 
his heart,—which is all conjecture,—he must be a bird capable 
of a heroism which would show itself in other ways. It is quite 
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as rational to suppose that there may be some provision in the 
pjrd’s organism for a sudden though temporary paralysis of the 
motor nerves during the period of hiding in the mud, and its 
sudden cessation again. At all events, as is frankly admitted by 
the Duke, it is impossible to imagine that the young bird can have 
reflected beforehand on what he should do if thus attacked,— 
that he can have observed the likeness of the stones and mud 
to his own plumage, and can have resolved, by way of pre- 
caution, that if ever he so loses his wind by diving that a 
yest is necessary for him, he will take to the bank till 
he recovers his wind again. That is absurd, and the Duke 
insists that it is absurd. But it is obvious that what man does, 
in preparing guns and a camp which he futifies or learns to 
fortify against an enemy, is conduct of this nature. It is all 
compounded of forethought, precaution, and inferences drawn, 
either from experience, or from those few intellectual “intuitions” 
which we call axioms. More than this, one of the most import- 
ant elements in the human precaution is the artificial induce- 
ment of that peculiar moral state which we call military 
discipline,—a sort of voluntary and superinduced equivalent 
for courage, which, though not half as perfect as the bird’s 
instinctive motionlessness, is yet manufacturable on a much 
larger scale, and also applicable to a far largerrange of dangerous 
emergencies. Now, what is the general result of this comparison ? 
Why, as it seems to us, that the “ pre-established harmonies,” 
the “adjustments ”’ between the bird’s organism and his actions, 
are much closer, much completer, much more sufficient for the 
explanation of what he actually does, than the man’s. In the 
man’s case, the range of choice is so enormously large, that you 
can seldom predict to what result any particular external 
“stimulus ” will lead, while in the bird’s an adequate naturalist 
generally can. In the man’s case, the intervening layer of free 
choice is always vitiating your calculation. Men's inferences 
may be imperfect only because the men of science have neglected 
work which they had it in their power to do, and might have 
done. Men’s moral discipline may be imperfect only because the 
authorities who imposed the discipline did not do their work 
thoroughly, did not set the example themselves which they ought 
tohave set. In the bird’s case, if his organism is not defective, 
you can almost always tell, within the range of two or three 
alternatives, exactly what he will do. Inthe man’s case, you can 
never tell, even if you know the history of his race and his own 
history, exactly what he willdo. Any given “stimulus” provokes 
from the man so many totally different responses. Now, is it 
accurate to speak of “adjustment” at all, unless you know, or 
may know after sufficient study, for certain, what response the 
organism will give to any given stimulus? The adjustment 
between man’s mind and his organism can only be spoken of as 
a natural expression of the “unity of Nature,” if you really 
believe that everything which he does or can do,—good and 
evil, righteous and wicked,—is as much the outcome of the 
system of Nature which produced him as is the action and 
reaction between a bird’s instinct and his physical wants. If 
the Duke thinks tht, then he, of course, holds the distinction 
between immorality and morality to be one concerning the 
time and stage of existence alone; everything which man 
does he must have done, as surely as the merganser must 
have taken to the bank when his lungs were exhausted with his 
long dive. In that case, of course, Man is but a part of Nature, 
—though a more advanced part,—in precisely the same sense in 
which the Merganser is a part of Nature. But if, as we believe, 
and as it seems to us all history shows, it is impossible in the case 
of the highest beings to know, by merely studying their nature, 
what response they will give to many a stimulus affecting their 
organism, if there be a real power to choose for themselves what 
response they will give to a given stimulus, then, of course, the 
higher you go into the scale of being, the less complete is the 
knowledge which you can draw from “the adjustment” of the 
Organism to its environment. You know the organism, and 
you know the stimulus, and you know the sort of re- 
sponse which, in the case of a mere animal, would be given 
tothat stimulus; but you do not know, in the case of man, how 
far that response may be vitally altered by what we call his own 
pied And to explain that will as only one of the modes of 
adjustment” between the stimulus and the organism, is not to 
explain it, but to explain it away. It seems to us, as we once 
hinted before, that the Duke of Argyll is using “ Unity of 
Nature” in a manner calculated to set up a real confusion in 
the minds of his readers. The reason, as we hold, why man 
loses so much of individual animal instinct in the very pro- 





cess of gaining so much from the constructive power of 
intellectual and moral principle, is that there may be more 
and more room in his world for free choice, for striking out 
his own course, for passing out of the world where all life is an in- 
evitable adjustment between an external stimulus and an internal 
impulse, into the life of conscious self-restraint, of free choice 
between good and evil—in a word, the life of self-formed char- 
acter, and self-created destiny. A “pre-established harmony” 
or adjustment is the worst description in the world to apply to 
a nature which shows no promptitude in responding effectually 
to the stimulus of immediate wants, but rather disciplines itself 
to endure some wants and to provide for others long before they 
are felt, and generally, in fact, moulds its wants so as to make 
them subserve a given standard of character, instead of subor- 
dinating its character to its wants. 





DEAN CHURCH ON INTELLECTUAL IMPATIENCE. 
T was a fine discrimination which induced the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, in his address of the 12th inst. to the Junior Clergy 
Society, to choose for his subject “Temper,” or, as we should 
prefer to call it, intellectual impatience. That is what he means 
by his careful definition of the sense in which he uses “ temper,” 
and though his is the better word for his purpose, conveying 
as it does something of moral reprobation, for ours the equivalent 
we suggest is the more useful, as it does not demand the recurring 
and, therefore, vexatious explanations rendered needful bythe 
conventional meaning attached to “ temper.’ There can be little 
doubt that intellectual impatience, like many other intellectual 
foibles, tends in our day to increase, till it becomes almost a 
vice. It is developed both by increased intelligence, and by the 
increased rapidity with which the intelligence is fed with facts. 
We understand more than we did, and therefore sympathise 
more; and, when we perceive an evil, become more impatient 
for its removal, so impatient as to forget that though we may 
now understand that denudation produces floods, and may 
hear that a flood occurred in Castile half an hour ago, neither 
our new knowledge nor our new control of an instrument as 
quick as thought will make the needed trees grow up one hour 
the faster. We have gained speed in certain departments of 
action, especially the diffusion of news, till the sense of 
time in our minds has become impaired, and we ex- 
pect haste in changes involving natural processes or 
revolutions of thought which none of our discoveries help 
to accelerate. The tree does not grow, or the child become 
a man, or enslaved races become free one whit the quicker for 
the telegraph, nor are human stupidities very much diminished. 
All that happens is that we feel more keenly and see more 
rapidly what is wrong, and that our impatience, or “ temper,” 
with obstructive facts, or events, or men, exercises more power 
over ourown minds. We fret, not only to have things altered, 
but to have them altered now, with a bitterness which, as Dean 
Church justly says, is not the fire which burns in some men 
against a great abuse, or the indignation which the best men 
feel against a cruelty or a baseness, but is only temper,— 
a querulous and weak, because powerless form of rage against 
what cannot be altered. There is no greater snare for good 
men, for they seem to themselves not only to be justified in 
their impatience, but to derive from it a new energy, 
a stronger impulse to exertion in the right direction. As 
a rule, however, when under this influence they only 
exert themselves for mischief, either by mistaking the men 
whose conduct worries them, or by acting before anything 
is ripe, or, above all, by using weapons to which, but for a 
governing impatience, they would disdain to resort. A good 
deal, for instance, of the new bitterness of party feeling is due 
to this cause,—that is, to a quickened impatience of the 
unfairness, or slowness, or blundering of the opposite side, 
so fiery that it must find vent somehow, and does find vent in 
exaggeration and impassioned appeal, and above all, in rancour 
against opponents; which leads to nothing, except an increased 
inability to understand, and therefore to defeat them. The 
defect may be and very often is, as the Dean has noticed, a 
defect of good men; but it never can lead to good, for it must 
diminish the clearness of mental vision, and therefore decrease 
the effectiveness of action. It is natural enough to rage because 
men cut down trees, till a country is a desert; but to stop the 
cuttings, the first thing is to understand the motive for cutting, 
and more may be done to stop the practice hy a sympathetic 
comprehension of that, and a consequent effort to remove 
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that, than by any indulgence of “temper,” even thongh 
it should seem for the moment to increase force. No 
increase of man’s force will alter things not within man’s con- 
trol, and there never was a great cause yet, be it the enfran- 
chisement of a nation or the purification of a Church, or only 
the improvement of a tenure, which had not in it certain con- 
ditions wholly beyond man’s control, or at least beyond rapid 
change. All the bitterness in the world against the misery 
caused by hunger will not enable Ireland to grow rice, or make 
Celts Saxons, or alter at a stroke the prejudices of ages. You 
may be as impatient as you please that railway accidents should 
occur, but the impatience will not affect that proportion of 
them caused by “act of God,” such as changes of temperature 
suddenly affecting metal, or human failures of mental power 
such as caused the Vauxhall accident, or those unexpected com- 
binations of incident which we call chances. Impatience under 
such circumstances does but cloud the judgment and embitter 
the nature, aud if much indulged, wears out energy till the 
man, in a kind of despair, ceases to hope, and therefore to 
exert himself. That is one cause, at least, of the lethargy so 
often observed in old philanthropists, and of changes such as 
Dean Church mentions took place in Lamennais, who, finding 
that he could not make the Roman Church what he believed it 
might be made, first lost faith in it, and then in Christianity. 
Like a petulant child, if the rules were not altered he “ would 
not play,” but sulk ina corner. One sees that change for ever 
in the victims of “temper,” the men who cannot be satisfied 
when they have done their share, and there is no greater cause 
of loss to the reservoir of philanthropic force. If the situa- 
tion admits of it they try compulsion, and are beaten by the 
resistance of human nature, the course of the better Terrorists ; 
and if not, they give way and retreat as from an incurable world, 
as hundreds of saintly Catholics have done. The men who can 
go on pegging away, on behalf of right, against hope, without 
losing “temper,” or misjudging opponents, or resorting to 
questionable means, are very few, and grow fewer every day ; 
and yet how strong they are! Suppose a man of intellectual 
impatience had been in Abraham Lincoln's place. 

It did not enter into Dean Church’s purpose to consider 
whether intellectual patience can be taught, for he was, of 
course, looking for a cure to self-restraint, founded upon reli- 
gious feeling and trust in God; but we fancy that even in the 
intellect, means of improvement can be found. Experienced 
statesmen, for instance, often free themselves wonderfully from 
intellectual impatience. They have seen so much, and know so 
well how long-lived some evils are; how much may be done 
before anything seems to be done; how suddenly, after years 
of steady effort, the unendurable breaks away and disappears. 
They recognise, what we all forget,—how much the element of 
time enters into everything human. Earl Russell said it took 
seven years in this country to pass any great measure. A 
man who knew that, and yet had passed many, could not 
feel temper as the inexperienced feel it,—could not rage so 
at the stupidity of mankind, and the malice of opponents, and 
the perversity of events. He would know that his scheme, say, 
national education, would survive all that, and would fight on, 
unhasting, unresting, without rancour for his foes, perpetually 
convincing a few more and a few more, until at last all England 
was converted, and “truancy ” was registered in the code of 
definite and punishable offences. It is a great force, that 
power of expectancy, and we believe the way to grow 
it is to recall much more than we do the slowness 
of things, the time they take, the long intervals during 
which no progress is made. It is the hardest thing in 
the world to remember historic intervals of time, to be fully 
conscions that Rome took as many years to master the shores 
of the Mediterranean as have elapsed between our time and the 
Crusades, to recollect that the old Paganism was more cen- 
turies perishing than have passed since the Reformation, to 
remember steadily that it was nearly eighteen hundred yeurs 
before men saw that Christianity and slavery were irreconcil- 
able, or that there must exist some morally right proportion 
between offence and punishment. It took Romilly years 


to convince Englishmen that larceny did not deserve 
death, and yet how utterly the possibility of inflicting 
such a penalty for such a crime has passed away! The cure 
for intellectual impatience, the “ temper” which is not anger, 
but blinds as much as anger, is a full realisation of the fact 
that among the conditions which man must obey, the effect of 
time is one. You cannot replace its result by any substitute 





i 
whatever, any more than you can give a man experience You 


may make him wise and full of knowledge, but experience jg an 
incommunicabie gift. ‘Trust in God is the best preventive of 
intellectual temper, but the next best is a steady, Conscions 
regard towards the necessity of the element of time, jn all 
natural processes and all human affairs. Energy can accom. 
plish much, but it cannot hurry an accurate clock one second in 
a year. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


> — 
A PYRENEAN HOLIDAY.—II. TO SAN SEBASTIAN 


[TO THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR."] 


Sir,—How difficult it is for a place to look historical, 
almost as difficult, I should think, as for a man to look 
statesmanlike. Poitiers does not look historical, it looks 
slightly tea-gardeny. In spite of its picturesque situa. 
tion on a hill which two little rivers so encircle as almost 
to turn it into an island,—of the statue of “Notre Dame 
des Dunes,” which towers over it among the sandy heights to 
the east—of the miracles which are said to be still wrought at 
the subterranean shrine of St. Radegonde, saint and queen of 
France in the sixth century, where we saw an old woman kneel. 
ing in devout ecstasy,—in spite of the historical memories of 
the Black Prince’s exploits and the traces of the middle-ages, 
including memories of Saracen invasion, strewn about the 
neighbourhood, Poitiers seemed to me hopelessly modern and 
bourgeois. The famous Blossac Gardens have even a savour 
of Margate, and are as different from the stately hill- 
terraces at Blois, as Helvellyn from Primrose Hill. What 
is it which gives even to a town the air of distinction? Whatever 
it be, Poitiers has not got it. A middle-aged compatriot who 
had previously trodden heavily on my toes in the hotel omnibus 
in her eagerness to tell her husband that there was no need for 
him to brave the dangers and incur the separation from herself 
incidental to his box-seat, and who sighed out, as she listened 
hopelessly to the French reply to their request for a room, “ Well, 
I suppose we shall get along!” seemed to me much more in 
keeping with Poitiers than the traditions of the Black Prince 
who waited on the French King so chivalrously after he had 
defeated and taken him prisoner. I thought that good woman 
would get along in Poitiers, and have good reason to think she 
did. Now, Angouléme, on the other hand, has an air of true 
distinction, which gratified me very much, as my “historic 
consciousness” had always yearned for Angouléme. Not that 
I knew anything about it. I am quite guiltless of French 
history, but I still feel a certain gentle glow of conscious 
meritoriousness ut having visited Angouléme. And nov, 
at least, it is not only the name, though I am _ conscious 
that it was the name, and the name only, before I went 
there. Still less is it the historical associations which the 
excellent “Murray” suggested to me, but which (to me) 
were not of an exciting character, for I read without 
emotion that “the walls of Angouléme gave shelter to Marie de 
Medicis, who retired hither after her husband’s (Henry IV.’s) 
assassination, under the protection of the Duc d’Epernon, 
Governor of the Angoumois, who has been suspected of being 
the accomplice of Ravaillac; while the queen-mother herself 
was not entirely free from suspicion,—‘ the death of Henry did 
not sufficiently surprise her.” Nor is it the striking cathedral, 
“ Romanesque,” says Murray, with its wide, aisleless nave and 
three beautiful cupolas. It is the beautiful old ramparts, with 
their shady walks and lovely views of the winding Charente 
which circles the town, the hosts of little paper-mills that were 
dotted far and wide beneath us, the gleaming back-waters, the 
poplar groves, and the vast plain through which the serpentine 
little river winds past the celebrated Cognac regions to the 
Atlantic, that gives to Angouléme a charm worthy of its name. 
Little fountains played among the trees on the “ Rempart 
Beaulieu ;” old ladies sat beside them, studying the large print 
of their newspapers, and attended by steadfast-eyed poodles. 
The setting sun caught all the bends and back-waters of the 
river; and the Cathedral clock broke the stillness with its deep 
tones. It was a lovely scene. It is one of the many oddities 
of human nature that I feel to deserve better of my fellow 
creatures and my country for having spent that day at Angou- 
léme. Even the depressing smell of new mortar, the sight of 
mean modern buildings, and the dull leads behind our hotel, 
did not materially diminish this remarkable feeling of conscious 
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moral worth in visiting Angouléme, though they tended slightly 
to jmpair it. 

We had hoped for a quiet Sunday at Arcachon, among the 
sandy pine-woods of the Bay of Biscay, ani beside the largest 
of those many curious étciugs, oY bassins, in other words, land- 
locked enclaves of sea; but a noisier Sunday we never spent. 
Not only Bordeaux had poured a considerable portion of its 
surplus population into that little, straggling village of 
pathing-houses, lodging-houses, aud bazaars, but from all 
the neighbouring stations streamed forth players on “the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer,” who 
too-tooed on their brass instruments, were jubilantly greeted 
of station-masters, and took off their hats with a tri- 
umphant flourish to each other and to everybody else, 
and who, it appeared, were to hold high festival at Arcachon, 
on the very day we had selected for quiet there. When 
we arrived, there was a French crowd waving handkerchiefs 
and hurrahing spasmodically at the gates of the station, while 
French small-boys achieved feats of gymmastics in the space 
allotted for the identification of luggage. We only just got a 
room at the top of the great hotel, and even that was nearly 
snatched from us by an agile Frenchman, who promptly “ occu- 
pied” it before Henry, who had previously secured it, had 
finished the many sentences beginning with “ Est-ce-que” 
which, like Dickens’s young gentleman with the lumpy fore- 
head in Our Mutual Friend, he was not always very apt 
in bringing to any successfnl conclusion. However, the 
agile Freachman had to evacuate his hardly-won position, 
and we found onrselves at leisure to gaze over the wide, blue 
“passin” of Arcachon, and the sandy pine-forests which 
stretch away for forty miles southwards to Bayonne. At 
night, when the crescent moon was shining on the blue 
water, and on the little fleet of fishing-boats, with one great 
vessel that had taken refuge in the great but not very accessible 
harbour—the “ bassin” is all but land-locked, is sixty miles in cir- 
cumference, and is very deep—the scene was inexpressibly beau- 
tifal, as even a French bride admitted, who, coming out with 
her young husband on the terrace, exclaimed, “ Qu’il est beau !” 
and then retired like a shot to the more important business 
of supper. ‘There was too-tooing all Sunday ; how many direc- 
tors of how many various bands waved their gloved hands and 
their directorial Daétons in succession in the Grand Hotel’s court- 
yard, Tam sure I could not say, but it was not till Monday that 
wehad peace. Then we found a great charm in the forest, though 
somany of the trees are drained of their turpentine by that 
ervel barking-process which is the equivalent for cupping,— 
indeed, it is cupping, for at the bottom of every wound a 
cup is placed to receive the oozing resin. Nevertheless, these 
great, fragrant pine-woods, with a few hollies and thorn-trees 
lnterspersed, and the frequent glimpses of the smooth blue 
water, or the white lighthouse, or the gleaming sails of the fishing- 
hoats, have a simple fascination of their own, when you once 
got out of range of the flimsy booths of Arcachon and its 
parading bathers. Sand-hills, with their bare pasturage and 
multitudes of hiding-places, are always wild; and when they 
mount up to considerable heights, are covered with forest 
thickly strewn with the brown pine-needles, and command the 
surface of a blue southern sea, I know no more charming 
shelter to idle in on a warm September day. Further in the 
Landes, there are great spots of desert, where mighty thistles 
grow so thick that the shepherds walk about on stilts, to look 
after their sheep, and sit knitting on a sort of perch made for 
them on a third pole which they carry, and occasionally fix 
deep into the sandy soil. But of these startling apparitions we 
unfortunrtely saw nothing, thouzh I looked eagerly for them, 
as we journeyed through that barren land of wounded pines, 
loose sand, and thorny underwood, to Bayonne. 

Bayonne, Biarritz, St. Jean de Luz,—I think of them alto- 
gether as a grim, Biscayan picture of wild mountains and 
wilder seas. A great gale was blowing for most of the time 
we gave to them, and though there was a lull of a day or 

two, and our drive from St. Jean de Luz into Spain was de- 
lightful, yet for the most part wherever we saw it, “ Gascogne’s 
vast gulf was raging wide,” and “ Biscay’s whirlwinds ” gave 
usastriking sample of their fury. From under the walls of 
the great citadel of Bayonne we saw the eastern Pyrenees swept 
by hurricanes of rain, and the blue Adour itself, rolling 
angrily through the town; indeed, the driving storm from the 
west was almost more than the carriage could hold its own 
against, as we descended the hill towards the Allées Marines. 





Soon, however, it cleared, and we were able to drive to the 
mouth of the Adour, and stand where Wellington and Sir John 
Hope and the rest of the English officers stood, sixty-six years 
before, in February, 1814, to watch the terrible passage of the 
bar of the swift river by those thirty craft wanted to bridge 
the Adour, and so to enable the English and Allied armies to 
close in the great fortress on its northern side. Had such an 
equinoctical gale been blowing as was dashing the Atlantic on 
to the bar when we beheld it, none of the vessels, I suppose, 
could have reached the river in safety. It was a weird spectacle. 
Ridge on ridge of white sea, stretching for many miles between 
the mountain promontory of Spain and the river-mouth, but 
doubly furious as they dashed upon the bar, and at this point 
reared so high above the surface of the sea, that the sullen 
background of the Bay of Biscay behind them seemed somehow 
to have nothing further to do with those surging jets and 
torrents of foam except to throw them ivto terrible relief, 
—they made me shiver to look on them. The sky was quite 
black, with just a little white angry cloud specking it here 
and there. The signal-station, from which signals are made to 
the vessels attempting the passage of the bar, had nothing to 
do such a day as that, aud we were thankful to see no sail with- 
in sight; but we heard a day or two after that a cattle-ship 
went down in the bay with all hands during that terrible storm. 
Even of Wellington’s thirty craft, two perished in the breakers 
on the bar, though the other twenty-eight were sufficient for 
his floating-bridge, and enabled a large portion of the besieging 
force to pass to the northern bank of the Adour. In driving 
back, we saw a splendid double rainbow springing at first 
fromthe northern bank of the Adour and towering into the 
sky just over the middle of the turbid stream, then shifting its 
base to the river itself, and finally making the twin towers of 
the fine old Cathedral—in which, by the way, the arms of the 
old English Dukes of Bordeaux are still to be seen—glitter with 
a wonderful brilliance. The following day, at Biarritz, we saw 
from its lofty lighthouse something like the same grim sight 
again; indeed, the two horses of our carriage could hardly 
make their way against the gale, and had to be lashed into a 
gallop as we met its full force. It was a strange day for 
Biarritz; bathing was impossible even in that sheltered old 
bathing-place under the cliff; all the gay bathing-dresses hung 
up unused, and you hardly knew whether the rain or foam 
wetted you most. 

Fortunately, we had brighter weather for our first Pyrenean 
drive from St. Jean de Luz to San Sebastian under the auspices 
of a gaily-dressed post-boy in a French beret, who whirled us 
past the steep Rhun mountain, which was once so strongly 
fortified by Marshal Soult against the English, and on the 
higher slopes of which we could still see some of the old 
bastions ; over the bridge of the Bidassoa into Spain; past 
the Isle of Pheasants, where a Spanish Infanta was once 
exchanged in marriage for a French princess; by the famous 
fords of the glittering town of Passages, which stood most 
picturesquely in that flood-tide, under its high, green cliffs,— 
the place, I mean, where Wellington’s soldiers crossed the river 
one November day in 1413, before the French had discovered 
that at low tide, during the spring-tides, the river is fordable— 
and finally into San Sebastian itself, the beautiful capital of 
the Basque country, with its long, broad, straight streets, its 
gay shops, full of pictured bull-fights, and its double bay and 
towering headlands, its citadel projecting far into the Bay of 
Biscay, and its little cemetery of English officers’ graves. 
Among them was one which struck me much. “'To Poor Court, 
who died under his colours in the battle of Ajeta, in 1813, 
mourned by beauty and friendship.” Was Poor Court a dog, I 
wonder? 1 conclude, as well from the pathos as from the 
reticence of the epitaph, that he was, and that no grave of 
that romantic little gronp was gazed into with a more honest 
sorrow. The gratitude felt towards faithful dependents is 
perhaps, of human emotions, the one least mingled with any 
vein of inconsistent or disturbing feeling; and hence, you 
generally tind it expressed with equal simplicity and reserve.— 
Yours, &c., A Wire on wer TRAVELS. 


THE MORALITY OF BRIBERY. 


(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPKCTaTOK.”] 
Sir,— When I wrote to you last week on the subject of Bribery 
at elections, my object expressly was, as I then said, to treat 
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the question from a moral, rather than from a political point of 
view. If, therefore, I myself have offended the principles of 
sound ethics, I not only submit to your rebuke, but rejoice that 
you have so effectually counteracted the poison of my avowed 
cynicism. But, after all, I should have thought that, how- 
ever we might differ on other matters, the main object of my 
letter was clear, and such as might even have commanded 
the sympathy of honest politicians like yourself. For I not 
only declared very distinctly that bribery was a practice objec- 
tionable in itself, “as defeating the very object for which the 
f-anchise is given,” but I went on to suggest an alteration of 
the law which would probably mitigate the evil. Now, of 
course, a practice objectionable in itself can be nothing but 
immoral, if those who indulge in it only realise how objection- 
able it is. But I am supposing—not as “an intellectual 
crotchet,” for I suppose it really—that there are a good many 
recipients of bribes, and even bribers (for whom I have less to 
say), who really do not see the mischief they are doing, and 
would fail to realise it after your most indignant remonstrance. 
For what do they know about Turkey and Afghanistan ? They 
see that better educated and more intelligent persons than them- 
selves are divided in opinion, and they leave the responsibility 
with them. The question as between the rival policies of Gladstone 
and Beaconsfield, is a great deal too much for the poor voter of 
Rottenborough ; it is with him a question between Mr. A. and 
Mr. B. He is convinced that each of them is a gentleman,—does 
not believe that either of them would betray his country ; and 
he thinks that candidate the more decided gentleman of the 
two who spends most money in the town. That is doing good 
to the place, in his estimation,—doing good to him particularly. 

How can you condemn such men severely? In what way 
can you bring their guilt home to their consciences? In con- 
demning a man for murder, or even larceny, the Judge can 
appeal to a native sense of right, presumably not altogether 
extinct in the prisoner’s own bosom. But here the only appeal 
that will indisputably tell upon him, is to the law of the land. 
To say more is to expect an ignorant voter to feel the issues as 
educated men do. 

You say again, and no doubt truly, that the duty of such 
men (i.e,, if they could only see it) is to abstain from exercising 
a function for which they are incompetent. That is all very 
well, but how do you expect them to see it? I said expressly 
tat if the franchise were a qualification that had been sought 
by the men themselves, it would be a very different matter 
But if (to take your own illustration) the Hanging Committee, 
at the Academy were one-half composed of persons who took no 
interest whatever in Art, being selected at random from the 
householders within a certain area, do you think you 
would have a right to quarrel with the result, if some 
of them took money for what they considered to be 
attending to other people’s business? The real evil is, that it 
is so generally looked upon as the business of candidates to 
secure votes, not of electors to secure the best representatives 
I should like, for my part, to disfranchise every man who is 
capable of taking such a view; and then, I think, we might 
look with somewhat more respect on the results of a general 
election. But the tendency of legislation hitherto, and of 
proposed legislation even now, has been and is to confer the 
unsought privilege on as large a number as possible, whether 
they are competent or not. And the result is what we see. 

Yet I wish not to be misunderstood. I have not one word to 
say against your high morality. On the contrary, I heartily 
endorse it. But your high morality itself is founded upon the 
law. Because the law gives a man certain functions, he is 
bound to discharge them according to the presumed intentions 
of the law. But my complaint is that the present state of the 
law actually provokes the sin which it condemns; and I ques- 
tion, in fact, whether the country would be so demoralised 
(whatever other consequences might ensue), if bribery were 
made perfectly legal. Of course, we should then see votes 
openly bought and sold, and the House of Commons, perhaps, 
would fall still further in the public estimation ; but I doubt if 
the moral tone of some constituencies would not be rather 
improved, than otherwise. There is no abstract reason why elec- 
tions should not be determined by a struggle of purses, rather 
than by a struggle of committees and caucuses and votes; only, 
it should be done openly and above-board. If the State were 
only content with such a system, it would be good both in law 
and honesty. A vote, in fact, is the creature of the law, to be 
exercised according to the intentions of the law, and I think I 








. . . . i 
was, therefore, justified in saying that apart from the law th 
could be no immorality in bribery.—I am, Sir, &., ig 


JAMES Garrpyer, 





AN ACT OF CANINE FRIENDSHIP. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I have read from time to time in the pages of the 
Spectator instances of canine sagacity furnished by your corre. 
spondents, which have, no doubt, interested many others besides 
myself. The following incident occurred last Saturday, in my 
walk from the beach, which, perhaps, may amuse your readers 
as it did me. ‘ 

My curiosity was excited by seeing a young retriever on hig 
hind legs licking very ardently the face of a nice-looking 
donkey, who was tethered on the bank. After licking his face 
all over for a long time, he began to frisk around him, evidently 
anxious to have a trot together; but, finding that his frien 
was tied by a rope, he deliberately began to gnaw it, and in a 
very short time succeeded in setting him free! The owner of 
the donkey, who happened to be at work close by, then inter. 
fered, and put a stop to their little game, or otherwise Master 
Neddy would, no doubt, have been seduced to join ia a scamper, 
From the warmth of the dog’s salutes, I imagine that he and 
the donkey were old friends.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Boscombe, Bournemouth, October 31st. S. Ricwarps, 





THE RAINFALL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 

Sir,—For comparison with the interesting notice in your issue 
of October 23rd of the rainfall of the last twenty years as 
observed at Moseley, near Birmingham, I annex the monthly 
means of the past thirty-one years as observed at York, and 
side by side with it the same list arranged in order of dryness, 
The figures are calculated from the average of several depend- 
able gauges in or near the city, rather than on the records of 
any one, in order to minimise error :— 








Mean 31 years, ; Mean 31 years, 

1849 to 1879. | 1849 to 1879. 
1:67 in. | DSHWUALY oviss..scccevess 1°50 in, 
BI. ME seseisicccsseescoeins 1°57 in, 
1°58 in. | OMICS. 55, casi stensvan dates 1:58 in, 
BGC in, | GBRGREY  ovececascssonee 1°67 in. 
1:99 in. September............... 1°88 in, 
206in. | December ............... 1:88 in. 
AGO [PMR esc cnecosiacesweren 1:99 in. 
2°49in. | November............... 1:99 in 
September ............ WSS; | VUNG ciiceieieccesssvannss 2°06 in, 
OCOD... .0s0necsse00%00 BCGin, | PANGS, cs visccecesnesnas 2°49 in. 
November 0.0.0.0... oe |< en 2°50 in, 
December ............... L88in, | October ........eeerreeeee 2°66 in. 
23°77in. | 23°77 in, 


Arranged in order of dryness, the list differs somewhat from 
the Birmingham order, and notably in this, that October, July, 
and August are owr wettest months, and September is a com- 
paratively dry one; but the same law which you deduce from 
the Birmingham record may, I think, be clearly discerned in 
ours also. For York, it may be thus expressed :—That the first 
four months, from January so April, are the driest of the year; 
that there is then a decided leap, the rain increasing steadily 
through May, June, July, and August, falling to an average 2 
September, to rise in October to the highest point of the year, 
decreasing greatly in November, and still further, by smaller 
successive steps, through December and January to February, 
the driest month of the year. 

These thirty-one years’ figures show the six months from 
May to October have had over fifty-seven per cent. of the rail 
fall of the year, against under forty-three per cent. for the s 
months from November to April.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ricuarp TuoMrsoy. 

Park Street, The Mount, York, November 8rd. 








BOOKS. 
i 
MR. THORNELY’S PRIZE ESSAY ON CONFESSION? 
Tuts is the Burney Prize Essay for the present year, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge having selected 
the subject of “The Ethical and Social Aspects of Habitual 
Confession,” as one of those clearly within the scope of Mt. 
Burney’s will. We doubt its having been a judicious sele 





* The Ethical and Social Aspect of Habitual Confession to a@ Priest, By Thoms 
Thornely, B.A. London; Macmillan and Co. 
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The very reasons which tell most against the Confes- 
‘nal are reasons which make it a subject not particularly 
pee to be the whetstone of very young men’s intel- 
= and consciences,—and the competition for the Burney 
Essay is limited to graduates of not more than three 
ears’ standing. However, if the wisdom of an action 
r to be judged by its most conspicuous result, the Cam- 
pridge Vice-Chancellor’s selection of a subject in the pre- 
gent instance will be remarkably vindicated by Mr. Thornely’s 
fine and thoughtful essay. There is no trace in it of the con- 
yentionality of treatment which a young man, treading on 
rather dangerous ground, is apt to adopt. And though it is, 
as we suppose the Vice-Chancellor intended it to be, a thorough- 
going attack on the practice of habitual Confession, it is one 
based upon principles clearly set down, and entirely free 
from the buncombe which one generally expects to read on 
such a subject, when treated by Protestants. We are far from 
agreeing with Mr. Thornely in all his principles or all his con- 
clusions. We have great doubts of his fundamental axiom, aud 
suspect that his general view of Confession has been too 
much moulded by a consideration of the wants of thoughtful 
and cultured minds, and has taken too little into account its 
effect on those classes who, while retaining their religion, are 
often tempted to absolute crime. But with all its omissions— 
and any one who expected a Cambridge prize essay to treat 
of such a subject as this exhaustively must be unreasonable 
indeed—Mr. Thornely’s essay is the very best prize essay, in- 
deed one of the best essays on any subject of this kind, which 
we ever remember to have read,—admirably written, clearly 
thought out, and evidently the result of strong and deep 
conviction. 

We have said that we cannot wholly accept the intellectual 
groundwork laid for this essay in the form in which it is here 
given, Mr. Thornely’s assumption is as follows :— 


tion. 


“Man is a being possessed of various impulses, desires, and affec- 
tions, all prompting him to action, and gaining strength in propor- 
tion to the amount of action they give occasion to. Among these 
desires is one which may be most appropriately described as the Love 
of Daty, the nature and office of which is to lead men to do what they 
believe to be morally right. This desire is one which is never wholly 
extinguished even in the most degraded, though it is found to exist 
in varying degrees of strength according to the amount of exercise 
afforded it. It constitutes the moral part of our nature, the posses- 
sion of which distinguishes man from the rest of created beings. It 
is in the strengthening and development of this desire to do what is 
right and good, that all moral progress consists, and the end to which 
all progress is slowly tending is its absolute and undisputed supremacy 
over the meaner impulses of our nature. When magnified to infinity 
and acting in harmony with infinite wisdom, it affords the highest 
conception which men can frame of the attributes of the Deity 
Himself... ... The love of duty, like all other motives, gains 
strength by being acted upon, and action for duty implies resistance 
of all motives which prompt to a different course. Other motives, 
therefore, are useful as supplying the material for the love of duty to 
work upon. They are good only so far as by being overcome they 
give strength to the motive (love of duty) which has subdued them. 
As death in nature is the condition of new life, and the seed must 
decay in the ground before the flower can spring up; so in the moral 
world it is only by the sacrifice of their own life that the non-moral 
motives can directly aid the moral. In this resistance of other 
motives, however, asa means of giving strength, the love of duty 
must not choose its opponents blindly. If, without calculating its 
strength, it sets itself to overcome some strong impulse (as an appe- 
tite which long indulgence has made powerful), it will ruu the risk of 
failure, and increased weakness instead of strength will be the result. 
For, on the same principle that success strengthens, defeat leads to 
loss of strength. The love of duty, therefore, must be content to 
develop itself gradually, never risking defeat by attempting what is 
clearly beyond its power, and always ready, when necessary, to 
avail itself of those means and aids which reason and experience sug- 
gest. These means consist in the adjustment and combination of the 
non-moral motives (i.e., all motives except love of duty), so that in 
resisting any one of them, the love of duty will not only have its own 
strength to rely upon, but will be backed and supported by that of 
another motive.’’ 


Now, our difficulty there is this :—T'o our minds, the principle of 
duty is merely a principle which determines the relative value 
and order among the various substantive impulses and desires 
of human nature, and that we can no more conceive a love of 
duty without any substantive motives and desires to keep in 
their right places, than we can conceive a General commanding- 
n-chief without any army or officers to command. ‘The idea of 
the Deity as perfect righteousness is, of course, familiar to all 
religions, but then what does perfect righteousness mean? It 
does not mean merely love of duty, without any other love ; but 
it means an infinite love of perfect beings, an infinite love of 
imperfect beings with the desire to make them less and less im- 
perfect, an infinite love of beings who give up what is lowest in 





them to what is highest, an infinite love of bestowing happiness 

within the limits of goodness, and especially of fitting those who 

now enjoy poor kinds of happiness to enjoy richer and higher 

kinds of happiness,—in short, it implies an infinitude of all kinds 

of love of moral life, only under the condition that there is a 

higher and a lower, and that the lower shall be prepared to 

grow into the higher. We insist on this, because we believe 

Mr. Thornely’s principle that none of our impulses are good in 

themselves, except as materials for the love of duty to subdue, 

leads him into practical error. For example, he holds, if we 

understand him rightly, that any sort of moral help, whether 

the help of a spiritual adviser, or that afforded by family 

affections, is only good when it assists the love of duty to make 

a conquest which it could not otherwise have made, andis a posi- 

tive evil if it assists a man who had ample moral strength to do 
what was right without this help, to do it more easily than 
he would otherwise have done it. “It must be remembered,” 
he says, “ that it is only by what it does itself that the love of 
duty can gather strength. Other motives may prepare the 
field of action for it, but they cannot act for it. They must be 
presumed bad in all cases” [the italics are ours], “ when they 

give their assistance where there is no absolute need for it (as 
the opportunity for duty to act and strengthen itself is thereby 
taken away), and good only when they hold in check some 
powerful motive which love of duty wants strength to oppose 
directly.” That is surely almost extravagant, a fault we seldom 
find in Mr. Thornely. If that view is correct, all the restraints 
of public opinion, which act so powerfully as to make multi- 
tudes of men never even wish for many things which they would 
otherwise eagerly desire, are simply mischievous in all cases 
where the inordinate desire thus extinguished could have been 
fought and conquered by the love of right. So, again, if this 
be true, a man is injured by being a member of a family of 
high morale, so far as this,—that the influences thus brought to 
bear upon him make it too easy for him to do what, if un- 
assisted, he could do for himself, though by a greater and more 
healthful exertion of individual moral effort. The truth appears 
to us to be that the more completely the commoner and lower 
temptations are shut out by the second-nature of social habit 
or family influence, the more is the moral field opened on higher 
levels; so that the field of moral endeavour, instead of being 
in any degree diminished, is removed to a more fruitful 
region,—the region of inward motives and of all the higher 
general aims. And this is why we cannot think that 
Mr. Thornely has done full justice to the influence of 
Confession on what may be called the dangerous classes, 
—i.e., the classes who live as much in danger of crime 
as the middle-classes are of vice. It must be of the highest 
advantage to men in peril of crime to have the ear of a good 
man, who is bound by his office not to betray their confession, 
and who can yet bring all the force of his character to bear on 
them to dissuade them from crime, and show them its selfish- 
ness and meanness. There can be no doubt that the legal 
penalties risked,—the dangers incurred by crime,—often disguise 
its real character to the poor and miserable, and give it a kind 
of false glitter and fascination. By far the best antidote to this 
is straightforward converse with any man who commands the 
confidence of the tempted, and who can tear away this surface- 
veil. Weare persuaded that, bad as the influence of Confession 
may be in relation to a class of sins for which the best cure is, 
as Mr. Thornely says, to turn away from them altogether and 
fix the mind on something better, it has had, and still has, no 
little influence for good, where the effect of it is to put the poor who 
are in danger of falling into a totally misleading current of 
social opinion, into direct and frank communication with a 
mind of a higher character and higher intelligence than their 
own. 

Mr. Thornely argues repeatedly as if the only object of Con- 
fession were to deepen directly the sense of sin. Butthe priest who 
knows his business will, we suppose, deepen the sense of sin 
chiefly by bringing a higher character and nobler aims into real 
contact with the mind of his penitents. Indeed, to our mind, 
that is the only way in which the sense of sin can be effectually 
deepened at all. Whatever the Abbé Ganme may say, who 
appears to have a very poor notion indeed of the best defence to 
be made for Confession, there is no doubt that the better 
Catholics have always insisted on the necessity of stirring 
the minds of their penitents with some breath of higher 
moral and social influence. What Mr. Thornely says,—and he 
says it with great force,—has evidently been too much conceived 
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in relation to a class of sins which, on account of their exciting 
nature, it is dangerous to dwell on at all. But we have often 
regretted that the Protestant and Dissenting Clergy have not 
established more of a claim on the confidence of the poor in 
relation to criminal temptations of a totally different kind; 
for in relation to many of them it requires little beyond 
frank communication, under thé seal of genuine trust, with a 
mind of higher calibre, to dissipate a whole cloud of false and 
delusive notions by which the path to crime is made smoother. 

There were other points on which we should have liked to 
discuss our differences with Mr. Thornely, if our space were not 
exhausted. We cannot adopt so absolutely the Protestant view 
of the matter as he does, for we are convinced that Protestants, 
just as much as Catholics, need at times the help of the fullest 
confidence on spiritual and moral difficulties, and that in 
dealing with these difficulties, such an institution as Confession 
would have the highest value. But we quite agree with him 
as to the evil of its enforced and habitual practice in relation 
to the whole area of human sinfulness; and no one could 
have stated the case with at once more moderation and more 
strength and lucidity. 





MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME.* 
Tue sixth and penultimate volume of Mr. Kinglake’s Invasion 
of the Crimea is disappointing. Masked no longer by the 
moving accidents of glorious war, the radical faults of his 
method of writing history become distressingly apparent. He 
ignores or disregards the laws of historical composition so 
thoroughly, that at least one-half of his present volume con- 
sists of matter which would be far better away; and, to borrow 
the expression which he applies to a reprehensible habit of the 
* shrewd, reflective Lord Melbourne,” it is almost impossible 
for the (male) reader to avoid “accentuating thought with a 
‘damn,’” as he wades through the mass of unnecessary and 
irrelevant details with which this book is clogged. Of history 
proper, there is little indeed in it, beyond a succinct account of 
the famous hurricane of November 14th, and an elaborate 
description, in lengthened dullness long drawn out, of the 
sufferings of the troops before and after that event. That our 
description of this description is not unfair, will be clear to 
any reader who will mark—to take no other examples of Mr. 
Kinglake’s voluble iteration,—the almost incredible number 
of times that he repeats the not very novel proposition that 
scurvy is produced by a certain kind of diet, and that the 
troops of England and France suffered much from that 
“accusing” disease. The mismanagement of England’s re- 
sources at the commencement of a war is a tale so trite, 
that it does not call for the amount of verbiage which 
Mr. Kinglake has lavished on it,—unless, indeed, he could 
suggest a definite remedy ; but this, we submit, he has failed to 
do. He draws a comparison between the war administration of 
France and the war administration of England, in favour of the 
former. But it does not appear that our allies were better sup- 
plied than ourselves at the commencement of the war, and they 
certainly were in a much worse plight than we were when it 
ended. With the full command of the sea and practically un- 
limited resources, the problem of supplying a small army with 
everything it could need was a problem which England was 
bound to solve with ease. That such a problem was put before 
her in a shape which made it for a time so difficult to solve, was 
not due, as Mr. Kinglake would have us believe, to a rivalry 
between the State and the Court, and the consequences thereof, 
but chiefly to the deficiencies of Lord Raglan. In saying this, 
and in the further remarks that we have to make on this matter, 
we must disclaim all wish, even the faintest, of derogating 
from the fair fame of the man who was, so unfortunately 
for himself and for his country, entrusted with the com- 
mand of our troops in the Crimea. But it is the obvious 
duty of a critic to state what he thinks to be the truth,—and 
we have long believed that the cardinal error of Mr. Kinglake’s 
history is the gallant and chivalrous, but as we hold, utterly 
erroneous notion, which he entertains of Lord Raglan’s capa- 
city asa general. And although we may seem for a moment 
to be travelling out of the record in taking a backward glance, 
in this place, at Mr. Kinglake’s previous volumes, we think that 
we are justified in doing so. For this volume coutains some 
striking instances of the way in which Lord Raglan deceived 
himself as to the exigencies of his position, and these instances 


* The Invasion of the Crimea. Vol, VI, By A. W. Kinglake, M.A, London: 
Blackwovud and Suns. 





have light thrown upon them by what seem to us to be his 
earlier errors. And by far the longest chapter in the book 
“The Demeanour of England,” owes much of its length and 
nearly all its relevancy to the opportunity which Mr, Kinglake 
finds in it of defending Lord Raglan against attacks which 
were as unjust as they were ungenerous. No doubt whatever 
can exist as to the industry and self-devotion with which Lord 
Raglan, after Inkerman and the fatal storm, set himself to 
remedy the irremediable. He shut the stable-door with 
promptitude when the steed was stolen. But the fix into which 
he got, or to use Mr. Kinglake’s phrase, the duress into which 
he went of his own accord, justifies us, we believe, in holding 
that his appointment was a mistake, and that he was, in 
homely language, “the wrong man in the wrong place.” 
We must perforce support this view with so much brevity, 
that we may fail to make it clear; but, if we are not 
mistaken, there is abundant matter in Mr. Kinglake’s 
work to give us the clearest warrant for saying what we have 
to say. Few readers of his account of Balaklava can have for. 
gotten the memorable contrast which he drew between the 
“man from the banks of the Sutlej and the man from the 
banks of the Serpentine,” and in his present volume he dwells 
with just contempt upon England’s silly practice of foregoing 
the aid of her India officers and administrators in European 
war. But Lord Raglan was taken from the desk at which he 
had toiled for forty years, to conduct an enterprise which ought 
to have been entrusted to a soldier of some recent experience in 
the field,—whether that soldier was a youthful genius like 
Wolfe, or a matured warrior like Sir Colin Campbell. More. 
over, Lord Raglan’s experiences of war under Wellington wer 
not of the kind to warrant any strong belief in his capacity as 
a general. They were not of the kind enjoyed even by Picton or 
Crawfurd, and it is not surprising to find that he was “ sky- 
larking” at the Alma when he ought to have been directing 
the movements of his troops; that he marred, if he did 
not lose, the fruits of that ill-managed battle, by not 
following up his defeated foes; and that he allowed his wish 
to storm Sebastopol to be overruled by “ Science,” as Mr. King- 
lake puts it, “and the French.” But having made this last and 
most fatal blunder, he ought at once—and it is needless to say 
that his master would have done so—he ought at once to have 
made his communications with Balaklava secure. But for 
this, and all other shortcomings, of the English General, Mr. 
Kinglake has one defence, and one only,—he was afraid, for- 
sooth, of offending the susceptibilities of the French, and en- 
dangering the Alliance. That Lord Raglan really was affected 
with this feeling to a morbid degree may be inferred from a 
passage that we are about to quote, but that Mr. Kinglake, 
above all men, should approve and endorse it is curious. In 
the most explicit terms, he has expressed his opinion that the 
English Alliance was the one thing necessary to the then ruler 
of France, and quite as explicitly that that potentate was 
singularly and peculiarly alive to the fact. If Lord Raglan, 
therefore, without any of the soldierly bluntness which a Picton 
or a Crawfurd might have used, had in his courteous way com- 
municated to St. Arnaud his intention of pursuing the defeated 
Russians at the Alma, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
that St. Arnaud would have acquiesced. And if Lord Raglan, 
with a similar exercise of firmness and courtesy, had insisted 
on trying storming before investing Sebastopol, Canrobert un- 
questionably would have also acquiesced. On neither occasion, 
we may be certain, would he have been met with a“ Vous te 
le pouvez pas,” or even a “non possumus.” Yet that he 
thought differently himself is clear from the comment which he 
made when the first answer was actually given to him, on 
another occasion, by the French Marshal :— 

“ Our cruelly over-tasked army had long been bitterly needing a 
little remission of labour; and we saw the kind of resistance which 
the English commander encountered, when pressing the French to 
relieve his harassed soldiery from a portion of their toil. In his 
grievous extremity, Lord Raglan one day declared that, unless he 
could have his troops relieved from some portion of their toil 
he might be forced to withdraw from the front; but the French 
General answered, ‘ My lord, you cannot do that! And in narrating’ 
this rejoinder of Canrobert’s, Lord Raglan adds,—‘ He was right. 
could not do so without compromising the Alliance, and, in all pro- 
bability, the safety of the army.” 

As a matter of fact, he could not do so, as Mr. Kinglake has 
himself pointed out, “ without calling down utter ruin upou the 
French, thus deserted, as it were, in the battle-field, aud also 
upon the seceders themselves.” We were mistaken, however, 
in saying that this exaggerated fear of compromising the 
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Alliance was the sole excuse which Mr. Kinglake makes for 
Lord Raglan. As regards the third and most fatal of his 
errors, he says :—“The zeal of the Duke of Newcastle drove 
him to send out the fated word, to send out the fated man, and 
to send out the fated gift, which, unhappily, were fitted to 
change what might otherwise have proved a swift conquest 
jnto a painful, lengthened siege.” “The word,” he adds, in a 
footnote, “ was siege (‘lay siege to Sebastopol’) ; the man was 
Burgoyne ; the gift was the siege-train.” 

We may leave the “man” and the “gift” alone, but Mr. 
Kinglake must be hard-pressed indeed for an argument, if he 
can use such a nonsensical one as his appeal to the “ word” 
presumes. Again, Lord Raglan’s despatches in his hour of need 
were far from Leing so plain-spoken and vigorous as they should 
have been. ‘“ When for duty’s sake charging himself to impart 
mournful truths, he certainly did not break out into much 
lamentation; and, on the contrary, after showing, if he could, 
any circumstances of a more hopeful sort than those with which 
he had dealt, he liked to add a short sentence, which, although, of 
course, kept, and kept strictly ,within the limits of truth, was still 
so buoyantly worded that, when coming under the eyes of an 
ardent and hopeful reader, it might tend to chase away gloom 
occasioned by ugly tidings.” He paid dearly for this, when in 
the end it brought upon him the reproaches of Newcastle, the 
rebukes of Panmure, and the thunder of the then omnipotent 
Times. Mr. Kinglake is successful, as we have said, in showing 
that much of this reprobation was as unmerited as it was un- 
generous ; but although Lord Raglan appears to have never lost 
popularity in the army which he commanded, he uever re- 
covered it in England. 

On the whole, Mr. Kinglake finds it impossible to blame any 
men or set of men in particular for the temporary but terrible 
break-down which aggravated the “ wiuter troubles” of our 
army after Inkerman. In our opinion, he blames Lord Raglan 
too little, and the Zimes too much. The Aberdeen Ministry, 
too, get off with fewer stripes than they deserve ; and that this 
opinion is shared by Mr. Kinglake himself may be inferred 
from the following on dit, which he meutions with evident 
approval :— 

“In reference to Tower’s vast energies and his inveterate habit of 
taking thought for the morrew, it was said of him that if be had 
beena member of the Government at the time of the war, he would 
have destroyed all repose at Whitehall, and tormented his colleagues 


to death, but that still at that cost—a cost cheerfully borne by our 
people—he would have saved the army from want.” 


Of the literary merits of this volume we have little space to 
speak. We fancy that the style is slightly deteriorated, and at 
all events that the trick of repeating words and phrases in the 
same sentence, a trick which Mr. Kinglake once used so 
effectually, but never too sparsely, has now become a disagree- 
able and inveterate manunerism. ‘The sketches of Mr. Delane 
and Mr. Roebuck are drawn with all the old force and fire. “ At 
nunc non erat his locus,” and they are better suited for obituary 
notices of these remarkable men, than for the place and space 
which they occupy in this history. A whole host of exceptious 
also might be taken to the mixture of fact and fancies which 
constitute what is called “ A Retrospective Inquiry.” But what 
will probably annoy and vex the reader more than anything else, 
is the persistent way in which the author fails to show the first 
of all the qualifications of an historian, a knowledge of what to 
omit. It is really—to mention only two examples of this, and 
to mention them in the way which they deserve—it is really 
“quite too awfully ” ridiculous to be told in two separate foot- 
notes that Lord Raglan’s “ outer coat was one thoughtfully sent 
him from Vienna by Lady Westmoreland,” and in another that 
“the daughter of one of the Generals present on duty (at the 
Chelsea Court of Inquiry) was then in the ‘reign,’ the early 
‘reign,’ of her beauty.” We ought not to omit to say that ina 
very noble passage Mr. Kinglake has paid a magnificent tribute 
to the magnificent behaviour of the English soldiers in their 
hour of extreme need, but we must conclude as we began, by 
pronouncing this book a disappointing one; and if we may 
twist Holofernes’ words a little away from the meaning he 
meant them to bear, we should say of the author that, in this 
volume at all events, “he draweth out the thread of his ver- 
bosity finer than the staple of his argumeut.” 

LEONARDO DA VINCL* 
Two methods of criticism, speaking generally, seem to have 
been employed where those artists are in question whose 


i Biographies of Great Artis's: Leonards da Vinci, By J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 
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names are classical with the populace, whatever their 
work may be. One method, much the more usual, concerns 
itself with taking cognisance of those external correspondences 
by which schools are formed, manners of work founded, and 
in which individuals display at once their similarities and 
originalities. The other method, and as we think, far truer, 
depends for its criteria upon the positive evidence of beauty, of 
truth, and of sincerity in the work of the painter, and of those 
qualities of Art which appeal to her best lovers, after the lore 
of the external critical correspondences of the schools has been 
taken into account. 

To illustrate plainly what is meant, the case of Leonardo da 
Vinci may be as good as any. Leonardo avowedly 
depended upon his study of nature, and appears to have said 
little about the antique. The temptation to seize upon this 
principle, and proclaim that Leonardo’s characteristic was 
an independence of the antique, is an example of the first 
method of criticism. To consider the strange and deep 
similarities between Leonardo’s work and the best antique, to 
see clearly how level these great creations are in their brimtful 
perfections, to understand that it is no more wonderful that 
Leonardo was original, than that the antique Greeks were so,— 
these are the deductions that would be drawn by our second 
method from indisputable facts. 

It is said on all hands at the present day that time and the 
judgment of ages are the real tests of an artist’s rank. But 
though it may be true that the greatest achievers rise to the 
surface, it is not true that the relative greatness of the great is 
preserved in all cases. We are indebted to the abstract schools 
of criticism—shoals of schools—for the unfortunate result 
that the world has been taught by them to look for external 
correspondences rather than for internal beauty. Raphael 
—‘prince of painters’’—occupies, as painters have prac- 
tically found out, about the same relation to ‘Tintoretto 
and ‘Titian that Mozart does to Handel or Beethoven. 
The most truly perfect form and moderately sweet colour 
was applied by Raphael to the illustration of some of the highest 
ideals of human thought,—of religion. In the ‘“ Madonna di 
San Sisto,” we have, in the words of one of our great painters, 
nothing less than “a revelation,” because it is an ideal of the 
Madonua who would listen, and be able to grant men’s prayers. 
But perfect though it be, it is the work of a far less power than is 
Titian’s“ Assumption.” If, indeed, we were to look upon a picture 
as the real source of our religious life, needed in times of pain and 
sorrow, then Raphael’s work might be considered greater than 
Titian’s; but if Art is designed to give us, in addition, 
glimpses of glorious harmony—of the paradisaical regions, 
which our Raphaelesque friend would talk about in 
verbal art-—-Titian is nearer the throne than Raphael. 
It will be remembered that the reason why we are comparing 
the works of the greater heroes in painting is to show 
that the popular estimate of their worth is unreliable, at least 
until after a very long space. Probably Titian, much of whose 
infinitely perfect work is destroyed, will always smack some- 
what of the pagan, along with Shakespeare. But, as our contem- 
poraries frequently assert, ages alone will show. Nevertheless to 
any critic who may venture to take the mote out of Titian’s eye— 
and one of our greatest artist-critics has done this—we must 
reply, “think of the activity manifest in the forms of divine 
creation.” In the same fashion in which our Lord spoke 
much of his divine conversation at the table with ‘“ sin- 
ners,” artists of the stamp of Titian, Tintoretta, Handel, 
or Beethoven showed in their work a full cogutsance of 
the horror and sadness of life in its relation to the infinite 
rest from it. The mistresses that Titian painted were created by 
agreater hand than Titian’s before Titian gave us his paintings 
of them. The judgment of the world at large is not worth a 
rush about art in the time of its production, and ouly very 
gradually as years go on, through the guidance of its good 
leaders, is able to separate the wheat from the tares, losing or 
allowing to decay even then the finest sheaves of wheat. 

Leonardo da Vinci—the natural son of a Florentine notary, one 
of the most gifted men of all time, a regular antique Greek, and 
no mistake aboat it —frst saw the light in 1452. His life 
was passed in Florence, Milan, Venice, Rome, and France. In 
France he died; but the beadle and churchwardens knew so 
little about him, that his departure from our world was as nearly 
unrecorded as his entrance upon the scene. In the archives of 
the Royal Chapel at Amboise, Leonardo's burial is thus re-~ 
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Lionard de Vincy, nosble millanais, 1° peintre et ingénieur 
et architecte du Roy, meschasnischien d’Estat et anchien direc- 
teur de peintre du Duc de Milan. Ce fut faict le dove® jour 
d’Aoust, 1519.” We may just add that Dr. Jean Paul Richter, 
the author of this memoir, does not consider the researches of 
M. Arstne Houssaye as to the place of burial to be satisfactory. 

The portrait of Leonardo—in chalk, by his own hand— 
which is fairly reproduced in this book, has the firm, indomit- 
able expression, added to a somewhat unsearchable depth of 
penetration, which suggests the idea of a magician. TF inely- 
disposed features, finely and strongly shaped ; small and delicate 
mouth, though capable of Beethoven's tension; hyacinthine 
beard and hair,—these are exhibited in his self-chosen view of 
himself. An early biographer says of him,—‘ His figure was 
beautifully proportioned, and he had a noble and engaging 
presence. He usually wore a rose-coloured coat, reaching to the 
knee, and long hose, as was the fashion at that time. His 
carefully-curled hair fell in luxurious curls as far as his waist.” 
Again, in Giovio’s biography we read,—‘‘ He was of an ex- 
tremely kind and generous disposition, of most striking appear- 
ance, with fine features. He was possessed of much taste, and 
had also a special talent for entertaining, which he notably dis- 
played in the conduct of theatrical performances. He also sang 
well to the lute, and was specially welcomed as a companion to 
princes.” Readers must refer to Dr. Richter for an account in 
summary of some of the works of this man. On the whole, 
considering the difficulty of the task, it is writton very well, 
with German ingenuousness and intellectual discrimination. 

There is one respect, however, in which modern biographers 
are too trenchant and dogmatic,—it is in the identification of 
original works. Dr. Richter considers that only ten genuine 
Leonardo paintings still exist. This is the tendency of the day. 
Let no owner of a great picture be too much discouraged. A 
great artist’s life-work, his different attempts and manners, 
his works without a history, his studies without a name, 
when assembled together are always greater in number than 
seems possible. To sum up definitely the actual list of original 
works of any painter is, for any critic, an impossibility ; and 
the attempt to do so is calculated rather to cause neglect of 
possibly genuine works, than to do the authenticated ones any 
service. 





SOME PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. 
Lorp Suerprooke’s (Mr. Lowe's) paper on “ Legislation for 
Ireland,” in the Nineteenth Century, comes to this,—that there 
should be no legislation for Ireland, but that the laws should be 
carried out. He is entirely opposed to coercion and to the sus- 
pension of ordinary liberties—a fact, by the way, carefully 
suppressed by most of those who quote him—and even to the 
“proclaiming” of particular districts. He holds that every 
such act is a confession that every man’s hand is against the 
Government, and by exciting sympathy for the sufferers tends 
to invest criminals with many of the attributes of heroes 
fighting for justice, a profound truth, too often overlooked. But 
he would pass no agrarian laws, holds Irish landlords and 
tenants to be only persons who have entered into contract with 
each other, and demands that they should be let alone. 
The reason the tenant claims no security for his improve- 
ments is that he gives no security for his rent, and the 
first result of giving him security by law will be that the land- 
lord will not let him any land. Giving him anything other 
than his contract is, in Lord Sherbrooke’s eyes, injustice, and 
should not be done, more especially now that agitation has 
grown formidable, “it being more important that the law 
should be certain than that it should be strictly just.” This is, 
of course, a direct attack on the Land Law of 1870, which treats 
the tenant as a partner in the ownership, which Mr. Lowe him- 
self helped to pass, and it is based upon two fallacies. One 
is, that there can be absolute freedom of contract about any- 
thing indispensable to national existence; the other is, that 
freedom of contract is impaired when absolute owner- 
ship is changed into restricted ownership. For reasons 
of State, considered sufficient by the people, the landlord's 
absolute property in land has been changed into restricted 
property. How does that impair freedom of contract ? The 
landlord is as free to contract about what he owns as before. 
He only owns less, just as a tenant for life under settlement 
owns less than a freeholder. Whether he ought to be deprived 
of his rights for the public good is a great question, but is not 
the question of the utility of freedom of contract, and is, we 
think, settled by universal practice even in England. It is the 
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landlord’s claim to compensation which, under our manners, 
should be discussed, not the claim of the State to expro« 
priate rights. The claim to compensation would be most for. 
midable, indeed irresistible, were it not that security is supposed 
to be a compensation acceptable to the sufferers, if only it is ob. 
tained. Mr. A. R.Grant’s paper on “ Competitive Examinations” 
seems at first to be a rather trite essay on the superiority of 
pass examinations to competition ; but there is a thought in it, 
Mr. Grant would compel all candidates to reach a moderate 
standard, and then choose among them by an examination 
testing intellect and originality, and not knowledge. Where 
wonld he find his examiners, or how distribute marks? My. 
Mallock, on “The Philosophy of Conservatism,” is not very 
profound or original. Most of his views have appeared during 
every week of this century in most Conservative organs. He 
says Radicalism, as distinguished from Liberalism, is a de. 
structive principle, and appeals to the imagination rather than 
the reason, and would destroy civilisation in search of equality, 
But his argument in proof of this is only the assertion that the 
motive-power of civilisation is the desire of each man to “signalise 
himself by getting a special and unequal share of some kind of 
property,” which is merely the old idea that accumulation is the 
condition of progress. We do not believe, nor do many Radicals, 
in equality, but Mr. Mallock’s theory goes absurdly far. It 
would make of inequality a cause of civilisation, and so assume 
that amidst the frightful inequalities which exist in Asia, civi- 
lisation must be more developed than in the comparative equali- 
ties of France or Switzerland. The truth is, that the first con- 
dition of civilisation of any true kind is the reign of Justice, 
and justice tends to produce, though it does not wholly 
produce, equality. Mr. Mallock defends the House of Lords, 
because he says it is incorruptible. We want, he says, 
legislators “Incapable of being seduced by ambitions of 
the lower kind. Human nature, however, being what it is, 
there is but one way by which a man becomes thus incapable, 
and that is by having such ambitions more or less gratified 
to start with. Now, a class to whom power, wealth, and con- 
sideration come by birth, and without any exertion of its own, 
is a class that supplies us with a type of man like this.” 
The Roman patricians, with their vast wealth and splendid 
position, were the most corrupt of mankind; while the English 
clergy, the least paid or considered of all professionals, are pro- 
bably the least so. The truth is that as a man with millions is 
frequently a gambler, a rich noble has objects, especially power 
and distinction, which corrupt him as money corrupts the 
bourgeoisie. An oligarchy, which is the outcome of Mr, 
Mallock’s argument, invariably becomes corrupt. It was 
not a democracy, but an oligarchy of slave-owners which 
fought for slavery because it paid. If it had not paid, 
it would have been abandoned at once. Major Hallett, in his 
short but curious paper on “ Our New Wheat-fields at Home,” 
affirms that it is possible for the farmer to beat his American 
competitor, by planting grains of wheat early in September, and 
nine inches apart every way. They will yield twelve times as 
many ears as grains placed in the ordinary way. As, supposing 
Major Hallett right, the American can sow on his plan, we do 
not see the bearing of his remark on competition, and we want 
to know something about cost. Does he mean to say that he 
can get more grains without more exhaustion of the soil requir- 
ing to be repaired by manure ? The remainder of the number 
is a little dull, though Mr. Harrison is, as before, eloquent in 
his discussion on “The Creeds: Old and New,” and, as before, 
makes some most extraordinary assertions :— 

‘But now, since science has surrounded our lives with such a cone 
current mass of correlated law, and this sense of law is so widespread 
and familiar to the daily thought of the most ignorant ; now, since 
our social existence has so developed, and has so clothed with noble 
colours the free resources of man’s manifold powers, now it is simply 
impossible to find the Creator in every thought, God in every act. 
The most mystical of theologians, the most austere of devotees, does 
not ask us to do so. Common-sense is too overwhelming to be re- 
sisted. Piety itself adopts its language ; orthodox authority depre- 
cates the exaggeration of theology. The Pope alone holds out, and 
discharges a Syllabus now and then. But bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, for the most part, sweep theology away from the whole field of 
systematic thought and active life. Science, they say, explains the 
laws of nature and the laws of society ; social motives are an adequate 
explanation of worldly activity. All we ask, say they, as sensible 
theologians, is to reserve the idea of God and the Scheme of mans 
Salvation for the hours that are given to meditation and prayer, to 
the spiritual sphere alone.” 

We venture to say there is not a Christian theologian in Eng- 
land, from Cardinal Newman to Mr. E. White, who does not 
assert the exact reverse of the statement in the concluding lines. 
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Where does Mr. Harrison find his Bishops, priests, and deacons, 
with their theory of religion for the closet, and not for every- 
day life ? 

The most interesting paper in the Fortnightly this month is Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s, on “ Political Institutions,” which, though 
only introductory, is full of incidental suggestion. He states, but 
does not explain, the very strange fact that there exist savage 
races which seem better in many moral qualities—truthfulness, 
for example, and honesty—than civilised races, and races which 
seem to obtain from civilisation no trace of the milder qualities. 
The Sonthal never lies, the Lepcha never steals, while the Roman 
at the height of his grandeur found no spectacle so delightful as 
human slaughter in the Arena. He supposes, therefore, that 
while ferocity helps in the great struggle for survival, when it 
has done its work it need not itself survive :— 

“Mark, now, however, that while this merciless discipline of Nature, 
‘red in tooth and claw,’ has been essential to the evolution of sentient 
life, its persistence through all time with all creatures must not be 
inferred. The high organisation evolved by and for this universal 
conflict, is not necessarily for ever employed to like ends; the result- 
ing power and intelligence admit of being far otherwise employed. 
Not for offence and defence only are the inberited structures useful, 
but for various other purposes; and these various other purposes 
may finally become the exclusive purposes. The myriads of years of 
warfare which have developed the powers of all lower types of crea- 
tures, have bequeathed to the highest type of creature the powers 
now used by him for countless objects besides those of killing and 
avoiding being killed. His teeth and nails are but little employed in 
fight ; and his mind is not ordinarily occupied in devising ways of 
destroying other creatures, or guarding himself from injury by them.” 
Bismarck, in Mr. Spencer's eyes, is clearly not the highest pro- 
duct, though a useful one. He even ventures to imagine that, 
although powerful communities have been evolved by battle, the 
time may arrive when, battle being needless, the brutality which 
produces it will disappear. That is not as yet the teaching of 
history, nor are we clear, considering that the Athenian has 
gone and the Chinese remains, that the most competent races 
do survive ; but Mr. Spencer, letting his mind enjoy its faculty 
of generalisation, is always worthy study. Mr. Stillman bears 
strong testimony to the qualities of the Greeks, whom he declares 
to be less untruthful and dishonest than the Italians and Turks, 
while they are distinctly superior even to Western men in matters 
of sexual morality ; but is in favour of a radical reconstitution of 
the country upon the Swiss cantonal plan,a scheme which seems 
a little outside discussion at a moment when the very existence 
of Greece is in imminent peril. He maintains that Crete is 
better governed than Greece, and that the inhabitants of the 
Ionian Islands, deprived of their local liberties, begin to regret 
the lenient English rule. The answer to that is, of course, that 
nothing Greek rebels against Greece, but it is quite possible 
that the spirit of localism may have its foundation in the Greek 
character, which is individual, fond of management, and curiously 
defective in reverence. Mr. Murrough O’Brien bears strong 
testimony to the willingness of Irish peasants who have 
bought their own lands to keep their contracts of pay- 
ment. Mr. F. Cunliffe Owen utters some gloomy prophe- 
cies about the chance of Switzerland being conquered; 
and Mr. C. F. Cromie gives us spirited sketches of “ Jomini, 
Moreau, and Vandamme.” The latter General is very little 
known to Englishmen. He was a native of Cassel, near Dun- 
kik, entered the Army young, and rose to high command 
under Napoleon, who, nevertheless, pronounced him the 
“greatest blackguard in the French Army.” He was not that, 
but was of the type of the worst French soldiers, a haughty, 
brave, competent plunderer, who could not be made a Marshal, 
but who, when captured by the Russians and brought face to 
face with the Czar, defied him to his face. He was, however, 
completely dominated by Napoleon. ‘Mon cher,” said Van- 
damme, a few years later, to one of his comrades, “ce diable 
homme, l’Empereur, exerce sur moi une fascination dont je ne 
puis me rendre compte; c’est au point que moi, qui ne crains ni 
Dieu ni Diable, quand je l’approche, je suis prét 2 trembler 
comme un enfant; il me ferait passer par le trou d’une aiguille 
pour aller me jeter au feu.” On the other hand, Napoleon re- 
marked, shortly after the battle of Austerlitz, “ Vandamme is 
very precious to me, for if ever I have occasion to make war 
against the Infernal Regions, he is the only General I have who 
would be capable of tackling the Devil.” 

The most interesting article in the Contemporary is discussed 
elsewhere, but the number is full of moderately good papers. We 
cannot class among them Mr. A. R. Wallace’s plan for radically 
solving the Irish problem, because we do not believe that Par- 





liament will ever vote the estates of a landlord who dies 
without near relatives to the State, or that the Act would 
have any effect if it did. The owner would sell it while 
living, and if he disliked moving, take a life-tenancy, with 
right to waste. Nor do we believe that Parliament will 
ever consent that “a law shall be enacted by which all 
landed property in Ireland shall legally descend for four gener- 
ations beyond the existing owner, and then pass to the State.” 
The postulate is absurd, and it is waste of time to discuss any 
theory built upon it. Mr. Wallace forgets altogether that even 
to tempt Parliament to discuss such a proposal there must be a 
public outcry for it, and whence is an outcry to come for a 
particular disposition of land which will reduce its value from 
year to year and enrich nobody except the State, and not that 
till the great-grandchild of the owner is dead? Such proposals 
belong to the region of dreams. Mr. Bain’s extraordinary pro- 
position for the improvement of the procedure of deliberative 
bodies must, we fear, be placed in the same category. It is, in 
brief, that the mover of a motion, proposer of a Bill, or other Mem- 
ber taking an initiative, should not speak, but should circulate his 
speech to the Members, thus allowing oral debate only to those 
who reply. He would extend this practice even to debate in 
Committee, and sweep away the power of interpellation and 
movement by individuals altogether. None of these suggestions 
will be adopted. They all proceed from the same thought,—that 
Parliament is only a legislating body and not also a deliberat- 
ing body, and they all tend to end in a new system, under which 
Members would vote inside Parliament and debate outside of 
it. They all require, too, that power should be entrusted to a 
different class of Members, to the men who ought to be 
journalists, instead of the men who ought to be orators,—that 
is, in fact, to the men who will not win constituencies. 
Imagine Mr. Gladstone sending in his Budget as an essay, 
instead of bringing it out as a speech. It is useless to discuss 
such a proposal, for it is condemned by a sort of instinct as 
much as by reason, and will never be seriously discussed. 
Landlords will read with much greater interest Mr. Steadman 
Aldis’s exposition of his reasons for thinking that there will be 
a severe lowering of farm rents in England. They amount only to 
this,—that the competition of America will make English farming 
unprofitable; but they are scientifically set forth, and owners will 
be interested to know that in Mr. Aldis’s opinion the fall may 
be so heavy that they may have to cultivate themselves, or sell 
to small peasant proprietors who will cultivate without reference 
to commercial return. Mr. Aldis looks for compensation to the 
increase of manufacturing industry, but suppose we already 
manufacture all the articles of necessity which the world wants 
to buy? Pessimist landlords should read this article, and 
doubt, for the first time in their lives, if land in England is the 
safest of all investments. Pessimism, indeed, is a rather 
marked feature of this number of the Contemporary, for Mr. W. 
Clarke, in an article marked by eloquence as well as ability, 
contends that the idea of Canada entering a federated British 
Empire is nonsense; that she neither can nor will, and 
that her natural destiny is to enter the American Union. 
Why should she, he asks in fact, seek place in an empire across 
the Atlantic, when she can enter an empire as close to her in 
blood and feeling just at her own doors ¥ Canada and England, 
he maintains, are radically different :— 

“Cordial alliance, intimate and friendly union, are within their 
reach ; but the hard facts of Nature forbid any closer tie. Intimacy 
is possible ; a common nationality is impossible. Mr. Anderson says 
that Canada ‘must be allowed to feel through all her nerves and 
fibres that she has a share in our national life, that she contributes in 
some way to the framing of our imperial policy, and that she partici- 
pates fully in our greatness and glory.’ Well, so far as I am aware, 
no British statesman has any desire to prevent Canada from feeling 
all this, if she can. There is no question of ‘allowing;’ the question 
is of her ability to share in another life than hers. The great ques- 
tion for England is, bow to get rid of her feudal and monarchical 
remains in the easiest way, and with the least turmoil, so as to per- 
mit the free growth of the new Commonwealth. But this question has 
no interest for Canada. She has no feudalism, no monarchy, no 
official priesthood, no hereditary chamber. Her institutions are 
democratic, born of the present, the outcome of the new life and 
political genius of our age. The two peoples are different in their 
circumstances, their environment, their political and social customs, 
their habitual thought and sentiment. We can no more transport 
English life, English national feeling, to American soil, and keep it 
so, than we can transport our humid atmosphere, our cold summers, 
our November fogs. If we send out emigrants from England, in a 
few years they will have become American. The structure of their 
minds, the cast of their thought, will have been modified by the new 
life in the New World, with its new wants and its new habits. Now, 
although great changes are in preparation at home, although the 
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Established Church and hereditary system will shortly be attacked 


with great vigour, and doubtless with ultimate success, yet it is 
highly probable that the stubborn and vigorous Conservatism of 
England will for many years be able to resist the Radical onset.” 


Mr. Baldwin Brown’s paper, on “The Relation of Christian 
Belief to National Live,” seems originally to have been a lecture 
It is very eloquent and full of suggestive paragraphs, of which 
we extract one, on the momentarily exalted character, as of a 
new religion, which science has assumed :— 


“Tn our own day, how near does the temperance movement come to 

be a religion to the most enthusiastic of its advocates, while its 
hymns enter into something like rivalry with the hymnal of the 
Church. And so this young science, in the vigour of its lusty child- 
hood, offers itself as a religion to its disciples. It claims, as Dante 
says of wisdom, every part of the man as its own. Perhaps, consti- 
tuted as we are, in the absence of the stimulus which Christianity 
supplies, it would be impossible to maintain at full pressure that 
heroic devotion to research which so many of its disciples manifest, 
and out of which such benediction is to spring, unless they believed 
with their whole hearts that it is the ‘one thing needful,’ and that it 
contains the whole secret of life and of the world. Science is in the 
stage which corresponds to the fanatical in all great moral move- 
ments; it claims all provinces as its own, and will have absolute and 
exclusive sway over men. We may await its coming to its right 
mind with composure, sure that this intense and noble devotion to 
the quest of ove form of truth will not be without high moral as well 
as intellectual influence on society. <A fact is to Science a sacred 
thing. She searches for what is, with a persistency and honesty 
which put many loud-voiced champions of the truth to shame; and 
who dares question that it will be the means of leading her at length 
into just relations with the whole body of truth, and then the har- 
mony of science with a theology which has Christ as its centre, and 
not the Creeds, will be restored ?” 
The object of the entire paper is to show that Christia nity has 
always been an invaluable factor in the national life, and always 
will be one; and except that Mr. Brown attaches a certain 
economic value to Christianity, and brings that incidentally 
into disagreeable prominence, we can agree with every word of 
it. This is admirable :— 

** And now about what are called the Quaker virtues. It is asserted 

that the Quaker doctrine is in the Sermon on the Mount, and that a 
nation of Quakers in a world like this must quickly be broken up and 
destroyed. Well, that is quite true, if yon take merely the negations. 
A community which simply agreed never to fight, never to resist, 
never to swear, never to go to law, and always to let the thief have 
coat as wellas cloak, would speedily perish, and the sooner the better. 
They would be a company of intolerable prigs, and the sooner they 
were broken up the better for them, and the better for the world. 
But find a community of men and women so full of love to God and 
to His law, that the lightest word of His lip was dearer to them 
‘than thousands of gold and silver ;’ so full of belief that righteous- 
ness must triumph, that they cared not to lay a hand on so base and 
brutal an instrument as the sword to help it; so full of tender love 
to sinning and sorrowing men, that their own suffering under wrong 
seemed to them as nothing compared with the misery which the 
wrong-doer laid up for himself, and willing to bear patiently any 
measure of injury, in the hope of bringing some softening, purifying, 
spiritual influence to bear on the transgressor’s heart ;—find such a 
community, and you will find something which will unspeakably 
purify and uplift the world. It would win for itself the mastery of 
violence and brutality, and would mightily help forward the progress 
of the kingdom which ‘is righteousness, and therefore peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.’ ” 
All the same, we do vot care a straw whether Quakers make 
money, or Methodist workmen have more umbrellas than non- 
Christian workmen. Let them have less umbrellas, as they 
might have, for instance, if they were persecuted, and Christi- 
anity would be as before. The smug virtues are good virtues, 
but we hate to see a man like Mr. Baldwin Brown praising 
them. They praise themselves quite enough. 

The best paper among the lighter magazines is, we think, Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson’s, in Fraser, on “The Old Pacific Capital,” a 
description of Monterey quite charming in the felicity of its 
phrases, and the kind of sultry melancholy, as of Mexico itself, 
with which the writer has contrived to invest his style. No 
one, we suppose, cares particularly about Monterey, but any- 
body who cares about strange life must read with interest the 
account of the forest fires; and to anybody who understands 
poetry, this paragraph will be attractive :— 

“The one common note of all this country is the haunting pre- 
sence of the ocean. A great, faint sound of breakers follows you 
high up into the inland canyons; the roar of water dwel!s in the 
clean, empty rooms of Monterey as in a shell upon the chimney ; 
go where you will, you have but to pause and listen to hear the 
voice of the Pacific. You pass out of the town to the south- 
west, and mount the hill among pine-woods. Glade, thicket, 


and grove surround you. You follow winding sandy tracts that 
lead nowhither. You see a deer: a multitude of quail arises. 


But the sound of the sea still follows you as you advance, 
like that of the wind among the trees, only harsher and stranger 
and when at length you gain the summit, out 


to the ear; 





breaks on every hand and with freshened wight thal’ olan fac 
ending, distant, whispering rumble of the ocean ; for now you are on 
the top of Monterey peninsula, and the noise no longer only mounts 
to you from behind along the beach towards Santa Cruz, but from 
your right also, round by Chinatown and Pinos lighthouse, and from 
down before you to the mouth of the Carmello river. The whole 
woodland is begirt with thundering surges. The silence that imme. 
diately surrounds you where you stand is not so much broken ag it ig 
haunted by this distant, circling rumour. It sets your senses upon 
edge ; you strain your attention; you are clearly and unusually con. 
scious of small sounds near at hand; you walk listening like an 
Indian hunter ; and that voice of the Pacific is a sort of disquieting 
company to you in your walk.” 

There is a pleasant description, too, by Professor Gibb, of “The 
Heliand,” the old Saxon poem on “ The Life of Christ,” written 
in the time of Louis the Debonair, and full of genuine poetry, 
as wellas of strange variations on the view of Christ, whom 
the author evidently thought of as a gracious King, surrounded 
by captains and pious men, marching through the land and dis. 
pensing counsel and good gifts. His version of the story, 
though amplified, differs little from the received one gaye 
in this,—that the Devil, frightened lest the death of Christ 
should save mankind, alarmed the wife of Pilate through 
a dream. The poem, long translations from which are 
given by the Professor, affords a curious glimpse into the kind 
of impression which the Divine story would make upon a con- 
verted barbarian who received it wholly. There is no other 
paper of mark that we detect, though Mrs. Edwards sends to 
Muemillan, from Ceylon, a curious “ devil” story,—the devil 
audibly felling trees round the house which were not felled; 
but the magazines are unusually full of good stories. “Dr, 
Wortle’s School,” in Blackwood, is as good, though very quiet, 
as anything Mr. Trollope has done; nothing can be more deli- 
cate than Mr. James’s “ Portrait of a Lady,” in Maemillan ; and 
we, at least, have genuine enjoyment in the quiet, gentle 
pathos and fine insight of ‘“ My Faithful Johnny,” in the Corn. 
hill. Only Johnny, so far, is a little too good, a counsel of 
perfection, which one receives with more appreciation than true 
liking. 
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Five Weeks in Iceland. By C. A. de Fonblanque. (Bentley.)— 
Mrs. Fonblanque visited Iceland in the summer of 1879, in company 
with four friends. She did not see anything out of the way, for her 
journeyings were put an end to by the illness of her companion, when 
they had extended as far as the familiar locality of the Geysers ; but 
she has made out of her experiences a pleasant and fresh little volume. 
Most of her five weeks was spent in the town of Reykiavik, and she 
gives us a lively and entertaining picture of life in the upper circles of 
that town. Sometimes, we are bound to say, her liveliness is not 
duly restrained by good-taste. We quite recognise the necessity, 
which travellers have to submit to in Iceland, of lodging in the 
church. Still, if you have to do this, it is well not to make fun out 
of any of the incongruities which inevitably arise out of such circum- 
stances. 

Colonel Grodekoff’s Ride from Samarkand to Herat. By Charles 
Marvin. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—There is no little interest in this 
volume. Under any circumstances, so adventurous a journey would 
form a good subject for a narrative, while the interests of England 
in Asia and the relations between Russia and the Afghans give to 
an evidently genuine and trustworthy story, such as this which Mr. 
Marvin has given to the world, a special value. It is satisfactory to 
note, among other things, that “the name of Abdurrahman Khan is 
always attended with loyalty and respect in Afghan Turkestan,” 
though when the Colonel was there it had to be uttered in secret, as 
the mention of it might bring a severe punishment on the speaker, 
Another paragraph is curious :—‘ When the English entered Cabul, 
they found, among other things, a Russian uniform, which occasioned 
immense sensation and alarm throughout India and England;” and 
then it is explained that probably this uniform was copied from the 
Colonel’s own, giving a proof, not of Russian intrigue, but of the 
Governor's taste, this gentleman haying admired the dress, and de- 
sired to have one for his own wear. Again we read, “ Herat is 
not ina position to defend itself against a Nuropean army, since at a 
mile to the north it is commanded by heights from which it could be 
bombarded by artillery.” Enthusiasts who clamour for an occupa 
tion of Herat must reckon on our having to maintain a vast fortified 
camp, to protect our position in the city. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, and Frolics. By William T. 
Dobson. (Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. Dobson has collected here 4 
number of acrostics, bouts rimés, anagrams, chronograms (3 
chronogram may be instanced by the discovery of 666, the “ Num- 
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per of the Beast, ” in the numerical equivalents of ‘ Ludovicus,” 


as L=50, U=5, D=500, V=5, I=1, C= 100, U=5), and 
a variety of other tricks which idleness and ingenuity have 
layed with words. There is an amusing chapter on “ Literary 
Misfortunes,” to which every one who has written could probably 
add an appendix of his own. Collections of this sort always produce 
a somewhat dismal effect. But Mr. Dobson deserves credit for the 
pains which he has taken. 


An Experimental Cruise in the ‘Procyon.’ By R. T. McMullen. 
{Stanford). —Mr. McMullen is one of the enterprising gentlemen who 
take cruises by themselves, are their own skipper, ci w, &c. We 
have no doubt that he knows his business very well, b: he does not 
convince us that it is otherwise than a dangerous one possibly not 
more dangerous than others that could be mentioned, but certainly, 
we think, passing the line which bounds the risks which a man may 
gun. Apart from this, his narrative is pleasant and entertaining, and 
if any one would follow the example, useful, though this writer 
certainly does not encourage amateurs. 


Quadana to Isandhlwana: a Sketch of the Kafir and Zulu Wars. 
By Captain H. H. Parr. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Captain Parr was 
Military Secretary to Sir Bartle Frere, and it would be impossible 
for him to have taken any other view than he does of the policy of 
the chief. All that we can say is that he argues his case fairly and 
temperately, and that he marshals the facts against Cetewayo in an 
able and impressive way. We may quote his summing-up :—“ Long 
before the Zulu war broke out, the highest authorities on South 
Africa (except one notable exception, whose following has become 
smaller year by year), differing as they might on other points, all 
agreed on one, viz., that the Zulu King was an able, unscrupulous, 
and exceedingly ambitious savage, whose possession of a large stand- 
ing army of young warriors longing for war was a state of affairs 
which menaced with ruin the colonies where border farms and home- 
steads were within a few hours’ march of Cetewayo’s capital.” The 
notable exception is, we presume, Bishop Culenso, who is so well 
able to take care of himself and of his cause, that it is needless to 
speak of him. Captain Parr must be taken into account when the 
question is considered. He had access to information, and he writes 
with temper and tact. His account of the battle of Isandhlwana 
is particularly well written, and though of necessity to a degree 
conjectural, gives a vivid picture. 

Lisa Lena. By Edward Jenkins. 2 vols. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—If we regard this book strictly from the literary point of view, 
there can be little doubt but that the first volume is a mistake. Lisa 
Lena, the trapezist, is the real heroine of the story, and it matters 
bat very little how she came to follow this profession. Nevertheless, 
the first volume has some good writing, and especially powerful descrip- 
tion init. The opening scene is striking, and there are some good 
sketches of scenery and life in the Southern States. As to the mys- 
tery of “Lisa Lena’s’”’ family, it is not very skilfully contrived, for 
itis hard to understand, without exciting the curiosity that would be 
inclined to try. But when the girl begins to perform, the narrative 
is very striking. It becomes evident that we are seeing real things; 
and the reality, though it is not pleasing or attractive, has a strangely 
strong interest. There is much in it that bears ont the statement of a 
tale not long ago noticed in these columns, under the title, we think, 
of “White Slaves,’’ and the narrative touches one or two very 
painful points. Is it really true that a Berlin or Vienna manager would 
promptly dismiss any danseuse who repulsed the attention of profli- 
gate men of fashion? Would the managers of the opera-houses 
do this? There must be some one who knows. We do not 
know whether we should recommend this book to young women, 
though they often read things much more open to objection; but 
there is a passage dealing with the present fashion of skin-tight 
dresses which every enthusiastic follower of a silly and indecent 
fashion should read. Mr. Jenkins writes as well as usual, though he 
is here and there a little careless. Does he think that “acolyte” 
and “proselyte’? mean the same? or are Baptist ministers in the 
south so ritualistic that they are followed to the tank by their 
“acolytes ?” 

Armenians, Koords, and Turks. By James Creagh. (S. Tinsley and 
Co.)—These two volumes are a provoking specimen of bookmaking by 
a partisan, absolutely the worst kind of man to engage in such work. No 
doubt, at the present, and for some time to come, a man who has tra- 
velled in Asia Minor, and has spent about a year in Armenia, can hardly 
fail to have something to say. But Captain Creagh is blinded 
by his admiration for the late “ patriotic and Conservative Govern- 
ment,” and so his manifest wish to speak the truth, on the one hand, and 
his equally manifest wish to make the truth square with his theory about 
that Government, on the other, get him into a hopeless muddle. It is im- 
possible tosay whether it is the Russiansor the Turks, in theirconnection 
with Armenia that he detests the more; at the same time, there “ never 
was” such an administration as the “ patriotic” one of Lord Beacons- 
field. Captain Creagh is evidently one of those military Jingoes who were 
certainly brought into prominence, and even into power, during the 





late Conservative régime; but whose “natural leader” is not the ex- 
Premier, but Captain Burnaby, and whose origin Mr. Herbert Spencer 
does not, perhaps, err in attributing to “the athletic mania.’ They 
have now lost what power they had, and their books, like their other 
performances, count for nothing. The best thing in these volumes is 
what, in others of less pretensions, would be the worst,—the historical 
and second-hand part. Captain Creagh also tells some queer stories, 
such as a rather coarse one about “ fleas,” but in such a singular way, 
that it is difficult to tell whether they are or are not emanations of a 
peculiar faculty which he wr considers to be humour. 
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Scott (Sir W.), Prose Works, Vol. 1: The Life of Dryden, 12mo (Black) 2/6 


(Nisbet) 50 














_ “M. Ward) 21/0 
(Strahan) 5,0 
...(Lockwood) 3/6 
..(Macmillan) 4/6 
riffith & Farran) 31/6 
aaouaasaeke (Mowbray) 1 and 20 








Scott (Sir W.), Prose Works, Vol. 2: The Life of Swift, 12mo ....(Black) 26 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Vol. 15: The Pirate, illus., cr 8vo ..(Black) 36 
Sermons for Boys and Girls, er 3vo maa ? (Dickinson) 3/6 
Stanton (E. B.), Good Little Danghters, er 8vo (Newman) 26 
Story of Nan and Jack (The), 12mo : (Simpkin & Co.) 16 
Switzerland, its Scenery and People, &c., folio - : (Blackie) 42 0 
Taylor (F. P.) The B: unkruptey Act, 2nd edition, cr 8vo (Maxwell) 140 
Temple (C.), The Old Endeavour, 12mo (R.T.S.) 16 
Text and Antograph Album, 32mo mre .....(Mack) 16 
Thompson (H.), Clivieal Lectures and Cases, 8V0 .......4-.. “(c hurchill) 7/6 


o 


Trollope (A. A The Dake’s Children, cr 8vo ... RI hapman & Hall) 3 
Twain (M.), A Tramp Abroad, 4th edition, cr 8vo. coos (Chatto & Windus) 76 
Verey (J.), Poems, Grave and ‘Gay, cr 8vo0 ..(Tins!ey Brothers) 3/6 
Warburton (W. P.), Pupil-Teachers’ Examin: ution Work, ‘12mo ...... (Stewart) 2/0 
Year after Year: a Birthd: ny Book, 32mo... Saxiadtenal ....(Mack) 2/0 
Young Folks’ Picture-Book, new edition, SRG <5 cvcnenes (Hodder & Stoughton) 26 
Zimmern (H. and A.), Half- “hours with Foreign Novelists, 2 vo's.(Remiugton) 25/0 











The SPECTATOR can ee had on Sundin mornings at Mr. K. 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
(IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


‘The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in March in London, in 
Edinburgh, and in Manchester. 

Two Scholarships terable;for th: ee years, and of the value of £60and £45 year 
res ctively, will be awarded in c.nnec ion with this Examination. 

The Classical Foundation Scholarsbip of the value of not less than £30 a year 

for four years will be awarded at the same time. 

The Clothworkers’ Exbibition of the value of 80 guineas a year for three years 
will be awarded in connection with the June Entrance Examination. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. CROOUM ROBERTSON, 
31 Kensington Park Gardens, London, W. 


ST 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘“‘THE SPECTATOR.” F | 
Yearly. 


Half- Quarterly. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvTsIpE Pace, TWELVE GurneEas, 












: Page .....0..000000 esbbouenessbennepesee £10 10 0| Narrow Column. 
oo" iain to any Part of the United aide org A ae 0 7 2) Half-Page ‘ Halt-Colams se ° » : 
Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian Quarter-Page Quarter-Column. - O17 § 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, ED Be ecee O15 8.0.3. 0 7 8 Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight Words) 
Including postage to India, China, &e. ... 232. 6... 036° 8)... 0 8 2 Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

nia Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office cians Peg 
sepeysner ee TURKISH PASTILS 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. Pp I E S S E ‘Through all my travels, few things astonished 
me more than seeing the beauties of the harem smok 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 


& 


SPECTATOR, and Communications wpon matters of business, should 


not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


LUBIN. 


Narghilés at Stamboul. After smoking: a 
matic lozenge or pastil is used by thems which fe ect 
to impart an odour of flowers to the breath, I have 
never seen these breath lozenges but once in Europe, 
and that was at PIESSE & LUBIN’S shop in Boag 
Street."—Lady W. MONTAGU. 
In Boxes, 28; by post, 2s 2d. 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 














YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.— The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS every night, at 8.30. Touis and Fabien, 
dei Franchi, Mr. Irving. At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. 
Pinero. Doors open at 7. Special morning perform- 
ances of the CORSICAN BROTHERS, on Saturdays, 
November 6 and 13; also on Wednesday next, 
November 10, at 2.30. Box-office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 
to 5 daily. Seats can also be booked by letter or tele- 
gram. Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Loveday. Acting 
Manager, Mr. Bram Stoker. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC C.—Asmo- 
deus, the Bottle Imp.—Ventriloquism and 
Magic, by Professor Hellis.—Modern and Machine 
Guns, the New Forest, the Oxy-hydrogen Micro- 
scope, &c., by Mr. J. L. King. —Musical Entertain- 
ment by the talented Adison family.—Sights of Lon- 
don, by Mr. Heath.—Blondin and ‘Leotard, the mar- 
vellous Automata.—Diving Bell, Moving Machinery, 
and Models.—The Royal Polytechnic Barometer, &e. 
—Stokes on Memory, Tuesdays and Thursdays at 7. 
Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission, 1s. 


TUTTGART—The ENGLISH 
COLLEGE,—Special og yee fur Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARF. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL FXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will ba held 
on December 7th and 8th. 


RS. FROBE L’ S E DU CATION: AL 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES.— 
Inclusive Terms from 100 to 150 Guineas, half-yearly, 
paid in advance, from the day of entrance,—For 
Prospectus apply to Mrs. FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh. They can also be had on personal 
application atl Wellington Street, Strand, 


D> J COLLEGE. 


K 





Di ey 
—An ELECTION will be held on DECEMBER 
10th, to FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 
£50, £50, £30, £20), open to Boys who wiil be under 
14 on January Ist, 1881. During the Examination, 
which begins on Wednesday, December Sth, at 4,30 
p.m., Candidates will be accommodated in the College, 
—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, St. Peter's College, Radley. Abingdon, 
REPARATORY SCHOOL. 
In the South-Down Country; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 

The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The LorD CHANCELLOR. 

The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 

The HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, Rugby, 

and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House: 

Petersfield, Hants. 


MPHREE LADIES — Sisters — — aged 

respectively, 58, 60, and 75 years, are in 
immediate want. The second is unde reoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other causes have reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They Lave permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq., 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Exq., The 
Elms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
inquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’ 8, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 








Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury ror rescent, London, N.; 
Henry John White, Esq., 15 Lombard Street, 
Lendon, E.C. 

The smallest annual subscriptions thankfully 


received. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; ‘Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 





by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, 


Strand, London, W. Cc. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Qc. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, — Chief Justice, O.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 





VW. 





D, 
rar 


application to 


prexxr FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


JT. AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


79 PALL MAL 
For LIves ONLY. os 1807. 
lated Funds £3,043,542 





Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the aaa or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


fre 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIME, 
And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 
Rt. Hon. 








tT 
Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, #1 ,000,000. 
MODERATE Premium 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING 
A fixed sum in case of Death by aie: anda 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 
ONE ILLION AND HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below | 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 








Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. : 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The extra- 

ordinary range of temperature prevailing in 
our climate is extremely trying to the delicate chested, 
tbe weak, and nervous. All troubled by these 
afflictions should resolve to resort to this strengthening 
and regulating medicine immediately they perceive in 
themselves discomfort or that feeling of re-tlessness 
which betokens disordered digestion and defective 
secretion of bile. One of Holloway’s Pills taken about 
noon and followed at bed-time by a dose sufiliciently 





large to act aperiently wiil speedily recruit the faulty | COCOA! 


functions, and restore order throughout the whole 
system. A treatment so safe in operation and so 
successful in result should be known and practised 
when, from cold and sundry other causes, disease is 
attempting | to gain a vexatious footing. 


) EMARKABLE CURE (This Week) | ¢ 
\ of CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT by Dr. 
LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS. Mr. Johanson, 
M.P.S., 191 Meanwood Road, Leeds, writes :—‘* I had 
made up several prescriptions for a Clergyman’s 
Sore Throat, but nothing seemed to touch it until I 
advised him’ to try Dr. Locock’s Wafers, and less than 
one box cured him.” They instantly relieve and 
rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains 


, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded op 


_E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


1] | gprs —LECTURES will. be 

resumed during the Winter, at the CAVENDISH 
ROOMS, Mortimer Street, Langham Place, W., on 
Sunday’ Evenings. The First Lecture will be given 
by Dr. BRIDGES, on Sunday Evening, November 
7th, at — ° ‘clock - m. precisely. Admission free, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG, 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION- HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 








| 
| 
| 





in the Chest, Rheumatism, and taste pleasantly, Sold 





at Is 14d and 28 9d per box. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 


AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO,, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
raz in the Newest Desigus. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
[pers CARACAS COCOA. 


A choice prepared Cocoa. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standa rd, 


GUARANTEED I PURE. 
_—* COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.S. FRY and aod SUNS. 
SLAIB’ S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and — certain to prevent the disease attac! 
apy vital part. 
Sold by all “Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 


FRY’S 








FRY’ s 
icing 














aoe 
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SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


THE 
HYDROPATHIC 
BAN BTL Limited, 
oBAN, ARGYLLSHIBRE. 
(Incorporated un 


der the nage gr ond omaard a to 
ich the liability of the Shareholders is 
wi Wythe amount of their Shares.) 

PITAL, £75,000, in 7,500 SHARES of £10 EACH. 
yoy + Sbare payable on Application, £2 on Allotment. 
a1P4 the remainder in sums not exceeding £3 per 

= as may be required at intervals of not less 

jena Sl months. Fully Paid-up Shares will be 
oeied to £5 per cent. per annum on Calls paid in 
sivance If no allotment is made, the Deposit will 
be returned in full. 
PROVISIONAL —. ‘ ie 
M MENZIES, Esq., Chief Magistrate, Oban. 
WILE EWART, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. 

FOBERT BROWN, Esq., of Underwood Park, ex- 
Provost of Paisley. : 
ROBERT L. BARR, Esq., Kersland Terrace, Hill- 

head. Glasgow. 
WILLIAM GILLIES, Esq., of Ardconnel Lodge, 
Oban, and Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 
RICHARD WATSON, Esq., Banker, Oban. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS, a, 
AL BANK of SCOTLAND, Glasgow, and 
oo in Scotland and London. i 
ISTERED OFFIcES.—58 BATH STREET 
” GLASGOW : 


Jimited 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is established for the purpose of 
erecting at Oban a Hydropathic Sanatorium of a first- 
class character, to meet the wants of the numerous 
visitors to that favourite district, 

‘Asa health resort, peculiarly adapted for invalids 
for summer and winter residerce, the Uban Hills 
stand without a rival. The climate is peculiarly mild, 

nial, and refreshing. Admiral Otter, R.N., has 

ound from his observations that there is here a 
larger amount of ozone than in any other registered 
district in the United Kingdom. ‘ 

Since the opening of the railway, the increase of 
tourists and visitors to Oban has been beyond all cal- 
culation. The hotels and lodging-houses have been 
crowded to excess, and the accommodation usually 
available has been altogether short of the demand; so 
much so, thateven the steamers and other vessels in 
the harbour have had to be frequently called into 
requisition to furnish shelter for those who could not 
obtain sleeping accommodation on shore, These 
facts give the Directors of this Company great con- 
fidence in briugiog their scheme before the public ; and 
they would urge upon all intending investors the pro- 
priety of making early application for Shares, so as to 
enable them to plete arrang ts for the imme- 
diate erection of the Establishment. 

It is ccnfidently believed that this scheme—with 
out speculating on the peculiar advantages of the 
situation—should realise a profit to the Shareholders 
of from 12 to 16 per cent. per annum on the called-up 
capital. 


SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


(BAN HILLS HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIUM, Limited, 
OBAN, ARGYLLSHIRE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

“The project offers manifest inducements to 
investors.”’—Glasgow News. 

“All the conditions of success seem to be there.”’— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

“The shares will doubtless be rapidly taken up.” 
Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 

“One of the best things ever introduced into Oban. 
We believe it will pay a handsome dividend to in- 
vestors.”—Oban Telegraph. 

“Similar institutions in other parts have proved a 
great success, and this one is certain to transcend 
them.” —Capital and Labour. 

“No doubt it will be very popular.’’—Society. 

“The Board of Directors includes several well- 
known Glasgow and West Highland gentlemen.’”’— 
N. B. Daily Mail. 

“A sound undertaking, well worthy of support.”’— 
United Service Gazette. 

“The proposal is solid commercially, and every 
arrangement seems complete. If this project does 
not succeed urter such favourable auspices it will 
be a marvel.””—Edinburgh Evening Express. 

“The experience of all previous hydropathic 
establishments being drawn upon.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ A more suitable locality for an establishment of a 
first-class character, such as this will be, could not 
have been selected.””—Daily Review. 

“The company is in high favour.’”—Banfshire 
Journal. : 

“Worthy the attention of investors. The directors 
are well-known business gentlemen.’’—Scottish Bank- 
ng and Insurance Magazine. 

“Every prospect of success commercially.’’— 
Evening Times. 

“A finer site could not be had in the West High- 

lands.”’—Oban Times. 
_ “A central point for sea and land excursions of 
incomparable grandeur, well suited for the erection 
of & Sanatorium of a first-class character.’’—Evening 
Citizen, 

“The promoters have hit the right nail on the 
head.” —'The Bailie. 

A financial success if well managed and with 
Some regard to economy, the prices charged at existing 
hotels in the neighbourhood of Oban being simply 
monstrous.”’—London Figaro. 

. ‘Oban Sanatorium will have few equals, we 
imagine, in any part of the country. Applications 
for shares should be immediate.’’—Christian Union. 

t For Copies of Prospectuses, Forms of Application 
or Shares, or other particulars, apply to Mr. 
Mackenzie, the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, 
58 Bath Street, Glasgow. 











MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 
ei tiiniiee taint. CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. ‘ 

‘Allow me . press sine Ki i i i a 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication ahd: artionate ote Tyed, in. the construction of my 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Palate sr Basing 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. Hurcutys, if 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 


—. of een P sawing Street, London, says:—* I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the mos bes icati sientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet inteotinenh. ‘ eo 


S90XFORDSTREET,, WILLIAM §S. BURTON, 
1,2,3,4 | FURNISHING IRONMONGER 


NEWMAN STREET, | re 
neem | GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


The PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. CUTLERY WARRANTED. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 35 years | Table | Dessert 
ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when strongly Silver- | Knives Knives. 





Handles, Screwed or Riveted. 
Blades of the finest steel. 

























tn d, cannot be distinguished from Silver. With | y > 
i sage thi i vi ear 20 years, a1; js. d.{s. d. 
ordinary usage this quality will we aneciaaee , oa Sway Bonin seseeeee- per doz.)12 6) 9 6 
’ iddle or | Bead or | 3§ do. do. csrecesecee Ge 1S CITB OC 

Best Quality, strongly Plated. Old Silver. Thread. 3. do. do. to balance ...... a 18 6/13 6 

12 Table Forks...........seesceecse-00-+: £110 0. £23 1 | S* o% Beirimataacnsreneeseaiece NG EE Ee 
12 Table Spoons . «| fae & 23 6 ; = fi do. GO. seseeene do. * 4 = >: 
12 Dessert Forks ... 13 0 49 0 do, fine do. — do. do. (32 0/21 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 120190 4 do. do. do. do. | 35 0) 27 0 
12 Tea Spoons ............ secies Olt 0 100 ; yo do. etsbe large ...... do. |36 0 26 +4 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls............ 09 0} O12 0}, — do. African ......... do. |40 0/32 0 
& aeaes Eaton a) 06008 0/42 do. silver ferrules do. | 40 0/32 0 

1 Gravy Spoon .........-.0.c00000 060 08 0 Samples at above rates post free. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...... 030040 CARRIAGE PAID to any RAILWAY STATION, 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl ... 0 t.6 6°23 6 ibcieaaniitats 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs............ 0 2 6 0 3 6 LAMPS.—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, Moderator, 
i Button Muile...........,.-..::......., © 249 O@ F ¢€ &e., in Bronze, Ormulu, Crystal, Porcelain, &c., 
FEED Svcvccaressccecissssnens] 8 8 GF CO @ from 2s 6d to £10. 

DE RGR BMMORE 6. ssessccnacecsesseoss 0 3 0 O 4 0} Colza Oil, highest quality . 2s 10d per gall. 





- | Kerosine do., water white, safe, in- 

£8 0 9£10 16 0 OMNI oni sash: ccivsaicacsissceinen se) DUO) es 
WILLIAM SG. BURTON 

Sends a CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his 

unrivalled Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, &c., with Lists of Prices. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. | LIST OF AWARDS. 


'B ROO K’ S Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


| ONLY Prize MepAt, London, 1851. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
OTTON, | Only —_— — Medal, 
, SEWING | Prize Medal, sei 1862. 
| Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 








| The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 


| Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

| Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
| 
| 
| 


COTTONS. 


1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


EMBROIDERY COTTON. | 
OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. ‘ 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N EA V E’S. 


INFANTS 
AND 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British MepicaL JourRNAL.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


FOR 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. 


BARON LIEBIQG’S 
** Little else is required to form 


a perfect diet.’’—Medical Record. i. E G U M | N O U S 
Prof. TicHBORNE says :—‘‘ The albumenoids 
COCOA POWDER. 


are more valuable as flesh-formers than the 
Sold in Tins, at 1s, 2s, 3s 6d, 6s 6d, and 12s each. 


EASILY DIGESTIBLE, 








A highly nitrogenous food, rich im 
flesh-forming material,’’—Lancet. 


gluten of wheat, the casein of milk, or the 
albumen of eggs.”’ 


To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. 
N.B.—Baron H. v. Liesie’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tia is marked, 





BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA DEPOT, 7 IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, price 25s, 


POWER OF SOUND. 
By EDMUND GURNEY, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


THE 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 


Author of “‘ The Borderland of Science,” ‘‘ Science Byways,” &c. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


TRUMPET MAJOR. 
By THOMAS HARDY, 


Author of ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 


THE 


3 vols. post 8vo, 





At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


M E H A L A H : 
A Story of the Salt Marshes. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. = 


London : 

] ON DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Founded 181. 

Patron—H.R.H. tiie PRINCE of WALES. 

PresipENt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient aud Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ieee sient, _ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. - 
R EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR,” 
C A S E §S 





Prica 2s 6d each. 


for BIN 


Price 2s 6d each, 


DING, 


Square, London. 


Reading: | 
| 


May be had by order through auy Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 | 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


tee. 
Price One Shilling; by post, Thirteen Stamps. 


LONDON SMOKE AND F0g 


WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE COUNTRY PARSON'S GRATE, 
AND OTHER MODERN FIREPLACES. 


By FREDx. EDWARDS, Junr, 
Author of ‘Our Domestic Fireplaces,” “‘ A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys,” gc, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS" 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who h 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it through 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full purticulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON, 





&VO paid the 
Out all their 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
— ORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
— os AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
| tho St James's: Hall. —Price Lists, post free. 


| 


‘EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1814. Caprrat, ONE MILLION, Fouty Susscrinep, 
Total Invested As3ets, £1,610,000, 
Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 








SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS :— 














| Effected. | AtAge. | Sum Assured. | Bonus Additions. | 

| 1i7——«| S87 £500 | £459 10s, 

| 43 | 5,000 5,060 10s. 
1850 35 500 399 10s. 

| 1851 |} sa | 500 369 10s. 

| 1855 | 3 1,000 623 10s. 

| 1854 | 85 2000 | 1,236 0s. 

| 1864 | 35 5,000 1,741 0s. 





G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 











Now ready, price 3s. | 


UTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY 
of ARISTOTLE. Compiled by Epowin WALLACE, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 

** Witbin small compass, the work is very thoroughly 
done.” —A/ind. 

“The compiler has himself imbibed the very spirit 
of the peripatetic school. and by a judicious selection ENGLAND 
of characteristic passages, arranged in paragraphe, 
each of which is preceded by a masterly and per 
spicuous English avalysis, he has contrived, within | AND 
the compass of a brochure of seventy puges, to give | | 
such a summary of Aristotie’s writings as will serve | j 
at once as a key and a clue to his Logic, Metaphysics, AUSTRALIA. 
Ethics, and Polities.’’—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Wallace has done a good work in consenting 
to make more accessible bis useful synopsis of the 
Aristotelian philosophy ."— Westminster Review. 

“The writer displays throughout independent | 
study of his author, Lol gives a successful ciecaiion: | D I R E C T 
of his system." "_ Philosop hische Monatshefte, | 

Oxford aud London; JAMES PARKER and Co, | SERVICE IN 
epee ae by Professor ROBERTSON | 
SMITH, in the Free Church Commission, on | 
October 27th. 40 DAYS. 

MACNIVEN and WALLACE beg to announce that 
they will Publish, iu a few days, a full and cxrefully- 
revised REPORT of this SPEECH, with the REPORT | 
of COMMITTEE. REASONS of DISSENT, &c. In | 
demy 8vo, price Sixpence. | 


STEAM 
BETWEEN 


| 


— ra ae Street, se ; | D | N N E F O R D ; S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 


1’SOLDIRISH WHISKY | 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 

preference to French Brandy. They hold the Jargest 

stoek of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and | 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 

Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, | 

4 Beaufort Buildings. Str and. W.C. - 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS 
—Nothing is so highly appreciated as a case of | 
GRANT’S MORELLA GHERRY BRANDY, which | 
can be ordered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. | 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's quality, as | 
supplied to her Majesty, 42s per dozen net; Sports- | 
mane’, epecial quality, 50s per dozen, Prepayment 
required, Carriage free in England. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE| 
INDEED. are the EFF ECTS of | 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE, | 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, H WHISKY. 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


| KINAHAN’S 


LL 











ORIENT LINE. 


The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 


| Tasmania, and New Zealand. 





Tons. H.P. Tons, iP, 

ACONCAGUA........ scenes 4,107 ... 600 JOHN ELDER ............ 4,152... 550 
CHIMBORAZO .... .. 3,847 ... 550 | LIGURIA .......ceceeeeeses 4,666... 750 

| COTOPAXT .....0..5. ... 4,028 .., 600 | LUSITANIA . we 3,825... 550 
MOOD. canine vseskssisceasenccs see 3,845 ... 550 ME sncuiesdtssencanenins 5,386 ... 1,000 
GARONNG .o555.c6sesscccvecss SS56 ... SOO | PROME sisisesvececotcnastee 4,219... 60 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
are the fastest on record, 


For further es apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
AN DERSON AnD DERSON and CO., 


5 Fenchurch Av enue, E. C. 





A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


Sold by Chemists Snes the World. 


a 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Dr. HASSALL says: 








8 
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dow 
THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF THE READING PUBLIC 


IS CALLED TO THE FACT THAT THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


ALLOWS 


ONE GUINEA 





VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, for a Subscription of. 


TWO per Annum. 
i : TW h 
FOUR VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, with Free Delivery, for a Subscription ot { om — 


VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, with Free Delivery, together with all the { THREE GUINEAS 
ey Privileges of the Institution, for m per Annum. 





TWO GUINEAS 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP ONLY per Annum. 





N.B.—SeTS OF Booxs aRE DIVIDED, TO MEET THE CONVENIENCE AND WISHES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
Specially Advantageous Terms offered to Country Subscribers. 


5 PuBLIC ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE READING, WRITING, AND News Rooms; THF LapIEs’ DRawine- 


TH 
Room, REFERENCE Lisprary, &c. 





Full particulars forwarded promptly on application to Mr. Caries ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
NEW BOND STREET. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


307 REGENT STREET, NEAR LANGHAM PLACE. 








All the Best Books of the New Season aro in Circulation at the UNITED LIBRARIES, and fresh copies 
are added daily. 

Revised Terms for Town Subecr:bers. 

Four Volumes at one time, Two Guineas per annum, and Two Volumes for every additional Guinea. 

Country Subscriptions, Nine Volumes for Three Guineas per annum, and Three Volumes for every 
additional Guinea. 

Catalogues of Recent Books, postage free on application. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


THOMAS RUSSELL, MANAGER, 
807 Recent Srreet, W. 


MACFARLANE’S CASTINGS, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 








Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates, on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE AND CO, GLASGOW. 
Contractors by appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 


WILL 9S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
C AST LES 9)|in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 

s 





“THREE 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
SAUCE. 








LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesal th rietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail bef ~ — pag Bete throughout the World. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
Priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
Purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
Pany’s Extract, whioh, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


& 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of * By Proxy,” &. 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 


Mrs. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. _ 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
ELLICE QUENTIN, and other Stories. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Complete in Four Volumes, demy 8vo, 12s each. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 


From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
lo Election of 1880, By JusTIN McCarty, 











« Criticism is disarmed before @ composition which 
provokes little but approval. This is a really good 
book on a really interesting subject, and words piled 
on words could say no more for it,”"—Saturday 
Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 314 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
AMP ABROAD. By Mark 


TWAIN. 





To be Completed in — oe crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 68 each. 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. 


Volume iI. COMPLETE POETICAL and 
DRAMATIC WORKS of BRET HARTE, With 
Portrait, and Introduction. (Ready. 

Vol. Il. EARLIER PAPERS—The LUCK of 
ROARING CAMP — BOHEMIAN PAPERS — 
AMERICAN LEGENDS. (Ready. 

Vol. III. TALES of the ARGONAUTS—EASTERN 
SKETCHES 


i (Ready. 

Vol. IV. GABRIEL CONROY. [Jn the press. 
Vol. V. STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. 

(Un the press. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SONGS and POEMS from 1819 to 1879. 
By J.R. Prancné. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by his daughter, Mrs. MACKARNESS. 


A HANDBOOK for POTTERY PAINTERS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
PRACTICAL KERAMICS for 
STUDENTS. By C. A. Janvier. 








Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


CRIMES and PUNISHMENTS. In- 


cluding a new Translation of Beccaria’s ‘‘ Dei 
Delitti e delle Pene.” By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 





Miss G. BOWERS’ NEW HUNTING SKETCHES, 
Beautifully coloured, and handsomely half-bound, 
oblong 4to, 21s. 

LEAVES from a HUNTING 
JOURNAL. By G. Bowers, Author of “ Canters 
in Crampsbire," &c, Coloured in fac-simile of the 

___ originals. PET aR OAL eae 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d, a New 

tion of 


Edi 
CONFIDENCE. By Henry James, 








~ Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 


ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 
For LACK of GOLD. By Charles 


GIBBON. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The WOOING of the WATER 
WITCH: a Northern Oddity. By Evan DaL- 
DORNE. With 125 Fine Lllustrations by J. Moyr 
Smith. 








Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


A SIMPLE TREATISE on HEAT. 
By W. MAattizgu WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., 
Author of “ The Fuel of the Sun.” 


Price One Shilling, illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, for NOVEMBER. 

CONTENTS :—A Confidential Agent, by James Payn. 
Illustrated.—Some Strangely Fulfilled Dreams, by 
Richard A.§jProctor.—Our Old Country Towns: Xi. 
With Four Illustrations, by A. Rimmer.—An Expen- 
sive Derby.—Coursing, by Robert Macgregor.—Three 
Wishes, by H. Francis Lester.—Ram Das of Cawnpore, 
by J. Arbuthnot Wilson.—The Leaden Casket, by Mrs. 
Alfred W. Hunt. 


Price One Shilling. 


7 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER. : 

CONTENTS :—Queen Cophetua, by R. E. Francillon. 
—James Russell Lowell, as Essayist, by Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, M.A.—Evolution and Geological Time, by 
Grant Allen.—Vers de Société, by Alex. H. Japp.— 
Among the Sugar-Canes, by Redspinner.— About 
Nothing, by W. E. Norris.—Science Notes, by W. 
Mattieu Williams.—Table-Talk, by Sylvanus Urban. 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Dimplethorpe. By the Author 


of “ ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 


Strictly Tied Up. 


“‘This novel may be described as a comedy of life 
and character, and in the changing society to which 
we are introduced the author shows abundant know- 
ledge of the world.”—Saturday Review, 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of ‘ Viva,” &c. S#COND EDITION. 
“An admirable tale, told by one who can vividly 
describe and incisively comment on the manners and 
personnel of modern society.”— World. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of * Barkara’s History,” 
Sxeconp EpItion. 
“Lord Brackenbury’ is pleasant reading, from 
beginning to end,’’—Academy. 


ow) 
St. Martin's Summer. 
SHIRLEY SMITH, Author of * His Last Stake,”’ &€. 
“ This book is well worth reading.” —Atheneum. 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘Gentianella,” &c. [November 12th. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now ates price 2s 6d. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST: 
AN EPIC POEM. 


By the Rev. H. C. LEonarp, M.A. 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 Fleet Street. 


HORT READINGS for the 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. For Household and Per- 
sonal Use. By C. W. Bopiry. With Introduction by 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Tasmania. 
Part I. Advent to Easter. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 440, 
price 5s; by post, 5 5s 4d. 

‘These readings seem to me admirably adapted to 
the purpose for which they have been prepared. 
Simple in style and method, they possess and sustain 
throughout a thoughtfulne ss which cannot fail to 
arreat the attention and excite the interest of the 
household circle or the solitary reader...... Day by day 
they present the objective and historic facts recorded 
in the Gospels in a clear and vivid manner, and in 
fresh and unconventional language, calculated to in- 
fluence the character ;and the conduct of every-day 
life.’ —Ewtract from Introduction by the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Tasmania. 

By the Same Author. 

DRAYERS and RESPONSES for the 

4 HOUSEHOLD. Fourth Thousand. Arranged 
for Two Weeks. A Service for the use of Schools,and 
Litanies for Advent and Lent, with other Prayers are 
added to this Edition. Cloth, 94; cloth boards, gilt 
lettered, toned paper, with the Collects for the Year, 
without the School Services, Is 6d. 

“The book may be numbered among those which 
have been the means of promoting earnest religious 
life in many a family.”,—Guayrdian.——“‘ What we 
especially like is the real and practical tone of the 
petitions, we have seldom seen a book of family prayers 
so thoroughly useable.”’—Literary Churchman. 

London: W. SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 P ceadilly. 


d eee NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for NOVEMBER, 1880, price 2s 64, 
By the Right Hon. 


London : 





LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND. 
Lord Sherbrooke. 

Tue Sarpatu. By Professor Tyndall. 

Evils oF CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS By the Rey. 
A. R. Grant (iate H.M.’s Inspector of Schools). 


THE Puitosopny oF CONSERVATISM. By W. H. 
Mallock. 

Fiction: Farr anp Fovut.—IV. By John Ruskin. 

Our New WHEATFIELDS at Home. By Major 
Hallett. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. By W. M. Torrens, 
M.P. 

Tue Creeps: Otp anp New.—II, By Frederic 


Harrison 
THE WorkKS OF Henry 
Hewlett. 
Bripery AND Corruption. By Sydney C. Buxton. 
Recent Se = NCE. Supervised by Professor Huxley 
. KEGAN PauLand Co., London, 


Sir Tartor. By H. G. 


YLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 1880. No. DOCLXXXI. Price 


2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY,—Part I 

Army RErForM, 

Dr. WortLt's ScHOOL.—Part VII. 

A Jewish RABBI IN Rome. With a Commentary by 
Ben Isracl. By W. W.S. 

VOYAGES IN THE P. AND O.: REMINISCENCES OF 
OLpb Fogry. 

FRoM AFRICA. 

THE CLOSE OF THE AFFGHAN CAMPAIGN. 

THE UNLOADED REVOLVER—THE DIPLOMACY OF 
FANATICISM. 


AN 


By Marcus Paulus Venetus, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 
London. 


Edinburgh and 








SS. 


MACNIVEN AND WALLACE, EDINBURGH. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY OF EXPOSITION. 
ISAAC, JACOB, AND JOSEPH. ; 
By MARCUS DODS, D.D., 


Author of ‘‘Israel’s Iron Age.’’ Price 3s 6d. [Just ‘published 


THE LIFE OF DAVID, AS REFLECTED In 
HIS PSALMS. 


By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 
Fourth Thousand. Price 3s 6d. 





D.D. 


** Real gems of exposition are to be found in this slight work, which might be sought for in vain in mor 
ponderous tomes. We have nothing but admiration for this valuable little reprint. Expositor, 


** A charming volume for devotional reading.’’—British Quarterly. 
‘* The very best results of Biblical study.’’—Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 





ADAM, NOAH, AND ABRAHAM: 
READINGS IN THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 
By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
Price 3s 6d. 


‘*The more of such books, the better. Dr. Parker is always sparkling and fresh. 


Sketches of lif 
character, strikingly drawn by a vigorous hand.’’—C. H. SpurGEoN, in Sword and Trowel. shee 





CABINET OF BIOGRAPHY. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d; gilt edges, 3s. 


GREAT ORAT ORS 
BURKE, PITT, SHERIDAN, FOX. 


By HENRY J. NICOLL, 


Author of ‘‘ Great Scholars.” [Just published. 





GREAT SCHOLARS: 
BUCHANAN, BENTLEY, PORSON, PARR. 
By H. J. NICOLL. 


‘Decidedly the best of the useful series of short, popular biographies.”’—Academy. 





GREAT NOVELISTS 
SCOTT, THACKERAY, DICKENS, LYTTON. 


‘© Mr. Watts’s volume is, on the whole, carefully done, and likely, we should think, to be of interest and 
service.’’—Academy. 


MASTERS IN HISTORY: 
GIBBON, GROTE, MACAULAY, MOTLEY. 
By the Rev. P. ANTON DYSART. 


‘Displays a thorough mastery of the subject and considerable faculty of appreciation.’”’—Scotsman. 








Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
MR. KINGLAKE’S 


HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, VOL. VI. 


“THE WINTER TROUBLES.” 


Demy 8vb, with a Map, 16s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS 


, Edinburgh and London. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
U LTO N W AR E. 


D oO 


As inferior Imitations of their celebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productions bear an impressed stamp, 
with the name in full, “ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO/S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


J 
The CHURCH of the FUTURE: its Catho- 
Vovty—Its Conflict with the Atbeist—Its Conflict with the Deist—Its Conflict 
; the Rationalist—Its Dogmatic Teaching—Practical Counsels for its 
-:—Its Cathedrals. By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Comin Byo, 38 6d. (Ready on the 9th inst. 


sf, PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 


A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations, By J. B. Liaut- 
root, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Sixth Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 
’ 


SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth Edition, 
Revised, 128. 


EPHPHATHA; or, the Amelioration of the 
World. Sermons preached at Westminster Abbey, with Two Sermons at 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, at the Opening of Parliament. By F. W. 
FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S , Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
© The volume itself is no bad foundation for a claim to be considered a great 
preacher. If intense moral earnestness based on religious faith, and uttered in 
language of cultured eloquence. gives a claim to that title, it must be allowed 
to the author of these sermons.’’ —Acauemy. 


The CHURCHES of ASIA; a Methodical 


Sketch of the Second Century. By the Rev. W. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 

TWO WORLDS are OURS. By the Rev. 
Hvau MacMILiaN, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal 
Cairn, Rev. J. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Rev. D. J. FERGUSON, B.D., Professor WM. 
Knicut, LL.D., Rev. W. Macintosu, D.D., Rev. W. L. MCFARLAN, Rev. 
ALLAN MBNzIgS, B.D., Rev. T. NicoLt, Rev. T. RAIN, M.A., Rev. A SEMPLE, 
B.D., Rev. J. STEVENSON, Rev. PATRICK STEVENSON, Rey. R. H. Story, D.D. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“The publication of a volume of ‘Scotch Sermons,’ contributed by 
members of the Established Church, seems likely to cause as much com- 
motion in that body as ‘ Essays and Reviews ‘ did in the Church of England.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A VISIT to WAZAN, the SACRED CITY of 


MOROCCO. By ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 8vo, with Map & Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

“Mr. Watson’s account of his experiences in Morocco is much more 
pleasant than that of any other traveller's we know of..,...and as a record of 
an independent and unprejudiced observer his little book is of value.’’— 
The Times. 


ETIENNE DOLET; the Martyr of the 
Renaissance. A Biography, with a Biographicil Appendix. By Ricnarp 
COPLEY CHRISTIE, M.A., Lincoln's College, Oxford, Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Manchester. 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s, 

“Mr. Christie's book may be cited as, in many respects, a model biography.” 

—Atheneun., 

“He draws portraits from the life worthy of the art of Rabelais and 
Bunyan.’—St. James's Gazette. 


ISLAND LIFE; or, the Phenomena of 


Insular Faunas and Floras, with their Cause, including an Entire Revision of 
the Problem of Geological Climates. By ALFRED RUSSEL WaLbLace, Author 
of * The Malay Archipelago,” ‘*The Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 


&c. Medium 8yo, with Illustrations and Maps, 18s. 
ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JoHN MORLEY. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. New VoLUMES:— 
LOCKE. By Professor Fowler. 
BYRON. By Professor Nichol. 


“ Decidedly one of the most valuable and careful of the whole series...... 
When a book is so goo.i as Professor Nichol's, there is little to be said about 
it, except to recommend it as widely as may be.’’—Atheneum. 


GUIDE to the STUDY of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY, By Dr. Luiat Cossa. Professor in the University of Pavia. 
Translated from the Second Italian Edition, With a Preface by W. STANLEY 
JEVONS, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC; a Manual 


for Students. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By GEORGE FLEMING, AUTHOR of “ A NILE NOVEL” and “ MIRAGE.” 


The HEAD of MEDUSA. 38 vols. crown 

Vo, 21s 6d. 

one The Head of Medusa’ is far better than the common rank of novels...... 
The book is full of talent.’’—Saturday Review. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 


WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. 
» Vols, crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


ee Mr. Black can translate his vocabulary into an infinity of tints and tones. 
or do we know any living novelist who bas more completely the gift of 
awakeuing the bodily senses through the medium of printers’ ink.”"—Times, 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 81s 6d. 
a & great amount of beautiful work in this book."—Atheneum. 

the f 18 1s @ novel which no one can read without pleasure. She writes from 
© fullness of experience, with the mastery of methods,"—Spectator. 


By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 


LOVE and LIFE: an Old Story in 


Eighteenth-Oentury Costume. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 


“ This isa study i ith j i 
ody in grey and amber, with just enough tint of a shadow in 
one Corner to give brightness to the prevailing hues."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


By the Bishop of RANGOON. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of BRITISH BURMA. 


By the Right Rev. J. H. Titcoms, D.D. 8vo, paper boards, cloth back, 2s 6d. 
By the Bishop of EASTON, U.S.A. 


STUDIES in the CHURCH: being Letters to an Old- 
Fashioned Layman, By the Right Rev. H. C. Lay, D.D. 18mo, cloth 
boards, 2s 6d, 

By Canon DANIEL. 


The PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, and Con- 
tents, By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., Principal of the National Society's 
Training College, Battersea. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [Sizth Edition. 

‘This very excellent manual will be of the utmost value to those engaged 
in the instruction of adult classes, whether in Sunday-school, training col- 
lege, or clerical seminary. ‘Chis book is one of the most complete and 
satisfactory that we have.”"—Guardian. 


By the Rev. THOMAS FARRAR. 
The CHRISTIAN MINISTRY: a Manual of Church 


Doctrine. By the Rev. THOMAS FARRAR, Rector of St. Paul's, Guiana, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Barbadoes and Windward Islands, Author 
of “ Steadfast in the Faith,” &c, Third and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 


By the Bishop of CALIFORNIA. 
The DOUBLE WITNESS of the CHURCH. By the 


Right Rev. WILLIAM INGRAHAM Kip, D.D. Crowa 8vyo, cloth boards, 5s. 
Revised by the Author. 

‘¢ Bishop Kip is an old-fashioned High Churchman......A course of parish 
sermons based on Bishop Kip’s lectures would be most useful, Messrs, 
Gardner's issue has been printed from the twenty-second edition. ‘The book 
has met an acknowledged want, and has been of good service."—Church Times. 


With Introduction by the Bishop of CARLISLE. 
HOLINESS to the LORD: the Character of the 


Christian Priest. Adapted from the French of the Abbé DUBOIS, for the 
Use of the English Clergy. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 
By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., 


Bishop of Bedford and Sulfragan of London. 


DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. [Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is 6d. Ninth * cition, Revised and Enlarged. 
{A Sixpenrs “dition, in large type, cloth boards, is now ready. This 
Volume wil) found most suitable for parochial distribution, and is the 
cheapest b of Family Prayers yet published.] 


By the Rev. D. W. BARRETT, M.A. 
LIFE and WORK AMONG the NAVVIES. Illustrated, 


crown 8vo, Cloth boards, 33 6d. [Second Edition, 
By the Rev. J. G. NORTON, M.A. 
HEARTY SERVICES; or, Revived Church Worship. 


Revised, with Additions, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. [Second Edition. 
By the Rev. G. ROBERT WYNNE, AM. 
SPIRITUAL LIFE in its EARLIER STAGES. Five 


Lectures de ivered in the Parish Church, Holywood, Lent, i886. Feap. 8yo, 
cloth boards, Is 6d. 


By the Rev. R. G. BOODLE, M.A. 
The LIFE and LABOURS of WILLIAM TYRRELL, 


D.D., Fir-t Bshop of Newcastle, N.\S.W. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, with 
Illustrations and Maps. (Shortly. 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
LECTURES on PREACHING. Fifth Thousand, Crown 


8vo, cloth boards, 4s 6d. 
By Prebendary AINSLIE. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS on the ACTS of the 


APOSTLES. By the Kev. A, C. AINSLIE, M.A., Vicar of Henstridge. Feup. 
8vo, cl th boards, Is. (Shortly. 

This Volume contains Fifty-two Lessons, and is uniform with Lsssens on 
the Gospels, by the same Author. 


By the Rev. E. N. DUMBLETON, M.A. 
PRAYERS and MEDITATIONS, for the Morning and 


Evening of Each Day of the Week. Chiefly in the Words of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Feap. 8ve, cloth, Is 3d. 


THE CHANGED-CROSS SERIES. 
The LAND of LIGHT. A NewTranscript from the Rhythm 


of BERNARD DE MeRLArX. With Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miies. 
Square l6mo, cloth, bevelled boards, Ls 6d, (Just out. 
The CLOUD and the STAR. By the |The CHANGED CROSS. By the Hon. 
Hon. Mrs. ©. HOBART, Author of the Mrs. C. HOBART, née *N. P. W." 
“Changed Cross.” With Outline With Outline [Illustrations by H. J. 
Illustrations by H, J. A. Miles. | A. Miles. Square I6mo, cloth, 
Square I6mo, cloth, bevelled boards, bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is 6d. 
gilt edges, Is 6d. (Eighteenth Edition. 





LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIPS. 
With Outline Lilustrations by H. J. 
A. Miles. Square l6mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, Ls 64. 

[Fifth Edition. 

DEARE CHILDE. A Village Idyll. 
sy the Rev, S. J. STONE, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Paul's, Dalston. 
Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 
Sq. 1émo, cloth, bevelled boards, Is 6d. 


With Outline | 


“The poem needs no praise, and the 
illustrations are a poem in themselves." 
—S. S. Magazine. 


The KING in HIS BEAUTY. By 
FLORENCE ©. ARMSTRONG, With 
Outline I[lustrations by H. J. A. 
Miles. Square Llémo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 1s 6d, 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE 
BRITONS. By Mrs. BULLEY. With 
upwards of $0 Original Llilustrations 
and Maps. This Volume is Anecdotal 
and Geographical, and written 
specially for very Young Children. 
Crown 8yo, extra, cloth boards, 
3s 6d. (Shortly. 


UPS and DOWNS, ALL SMILES NO 
FROWNS. By F. J. Tisugy. A 
Volume of Quaint Verses. With 
Numerous Colvured [liustrations on 
each page, dtu, price 5s. 


PICTURES and PRATTLE for the 
NURSEKY. Upwards of 280 Fuil- 
page Lilustratious, and Short Descrip- 
tive Letterpress. Coloured Frontis- 
piece, extra cluth, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 6s; paper boards, 33 6d. 


CHATTERBOX ALBUM of ANIMALS. 
Upwards of 230 Full-page Lilustra- 
tions by HARRISON Were, W. H. 
300r, PERCY Macquolp, and F. W, 
KtYb. 4to, cloth, extra bevelled 
boards, 68; paper boards, 33 61. 

ROBIN aud LINNET. By the Authors 
of ‘Honor Bright,” &. With 
Coloured Illustrations by T. Pym. 
Square l6mo, extra cloth boards, ts 6d. 

“ Fuil of fresh and cuil diike incident.’ 

—Church Times. 

WE ARE SEVEN: a Tale for Children. 
3y CAROLINE BIRLEY. Wita Coloured 
Illustrations by Tf. Pym, Square 
16mo, extra cloth boards, Is 6-4 

** Delightfully quaint and true to life.” 

—(Guardian. 

DOGGED JACK. By FBANCES PALMER, 
Author of “True under frat.’ With 
Full-page Coloured — [liustratious. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth dDourds, 33 6d 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, 
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BLACKWOOD’S FOREIGN CLASSICS 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


This day is published. 
VOL. XI-CERVAETES. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Crown 8yo, 2s 61. 


The Series contuins :—DANTE. by the Editor.— 
VOLTAIRE, by Major-General Sir E. B. Hamley. K.C.B. 
—PASCAL, by Principxl Tulloch.—PETRAKCH, by 
Henry Reeve, C.B.—GOETHE, by A. Hayward, Q C.— 
MOLIERE, by the Editor and F. Tarver, M.A.— 
MONTAIGNE, by Rev. Canon Collins, M.A.—RABELAIS, 
by Walter Besant.—CALDERON, by E. J. Hasell.— 
BAINT SIMON, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A, 

Volumes in preparation :—CORNEILLE and RACINE, 
by Henry M. Trollope.—ScHILLER, by James Sime, 
Author of * Life of Lessing.”—Rovusstkav, by Henry 
Graham.—LA FONTAINE, by Rev. Canon Collins, 
M.A.--MADAME DE SEVIGNE and MADAME DE STAEL, 
by Miss Thackeray. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
This day is published. 
A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Zoology. 
By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D.Sc., Ph.D., &c., Professor of Natural History 
in the University of ‘St. Andrews. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Glossary of 
Scientific Terms, and Index. Illustrated with 
52 Engravings on Wood. Crown 8vo, pp. 866, 14s. 
“It is the best manual of zoology yet published, 
not merely in England, but in Europe.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
“The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass 
that we possces.”—Lancet. 


Just published, by the Same Author. 

A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY. 
For the Use of Students. With a General Intro- 
duction on the Principles of Palwontology. 
Second Edition, Revised throughout and greatly 
enlarged, Illustrated with 722 Engravings, 2 vols. 
8vo, 428. 

“The most complete and systematic treatise on 
the subject in the English language. It has not 
only been thoroughly revised, and toa great extent 
rewritten, but so much enlarged by the addition of 
new matter that it may claim to be con<idered to all 
intents and purposes a Lew book.”—Suturday Review, 
September 25tb, 1880. 


By the Same Author. 
TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Third Edit‘on, 68. 


INTRODUOTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY. Second 
Edition, 1s 64. 


ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of the EARTH. 10s 6d. 


On the STRUCTURE and AFFINITIES of the 
“ TABULATE CORALS" of the PAL.EJZOIC 
PERIOD. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS 


OF 


ANCIENT GREECE. 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 12s 6d. 
R OUND the WORLD in ONE 
W HUNDRED and TWENTY-FOUR DAYS. By 
R. W. LEYLAND, F.R.G.S. With Map and Illustrations. 
— HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster 
iw. 





Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilli:g. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
. tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RoperT G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
OLOGNE and ITS INFLUENCE. 
—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 43d).—Also 
for Views of the Monument in Freiburg—Pudsey 
Mechanica’ Institute (with Plan)—Residence near 
Liverpool—Decorative Suggestions—Practical Archi- 
tecture and the Instiiute—The President’s Address— 
Munich—Interference with Air—Sir Thomas Boueh— 
French Art and Enghish Example, &c.—i¢ Catherine 
Sireet, and all Newsmen. 











THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 





NOTICE.—THE HUMAN RACE and other Sermons, preached 
Oxford, and Brighton, by the Rey, 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, will be ready on 


at Cheltenham, 


Monday neat, large post 8vo, cloth, price Ts 6d. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





Next week. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN, 
Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amoeba to the Insects. 


ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authorese of “ The Fairy-Land of Science,” “ A Short History of Natural Science,” Botanical Tables for the 
Use of Junior Students.” 


Crown 8vo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“‘Th2 main object is to acquaint young pcople with the structure and habits of the lower forms of life: 
and to do this in a more systematic way than is usual in ordinary works on natural history, and more 
simply than in text-books on Zoology. For this reason I have adopted the title ‘ Life and her Children to 
express the family bond uniting all living things, as we use the term ‘Nature and her works,’ to embrace 
all organic and inorganic phenomena ; and I have been more careful to sketch in bold outline the leadin 
features of each division than to dwell upon the minor differences by which it is separated into groups ‘ 
have made use of British examples in illustration, wherever it was possible, and small specimens of 
most of the marine animals figured may be found upon our coasts at low tide.”’ 


CONTENTS. 
Chapter. Chapter. 
8 


1, Life and Her Children. . The Mailed Warriors of the Sea, with Ringed 
. Life's Simplest Children : How They Live, and Bodies and Jointed Feet. 


nN 


Move, and Build, 9, The Snare-Weavers and their Hunting Rela- 
5. How Sponges Live. tions, 
4. The Lasso-Throwers of the Ponds and Oceans. 10. Insect Suckers and Biters, which Change their 
5. How Starfish Walk, and Sea-Urchins Grow. Coats, but not their Bodies, 
6. The Mantle-covered Animals and How They 11. Insect Gnawers and Sippers, which Remode} 
Live with Heads and without them. their Bodies within their Coats. 
7. The Outeasts of Animal Life, and the Elastic. 12, Intelligent Insects with Helpless Children, as. 





Ringed Animals by Sea and by Land, Illustrated by the Ants, 


By the same Authoress, uniform in size and price, 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. large 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price TWO GUINEAS. 


Ss Ww 1 TT 4 BE R L A N D: 
Its Scenery and its People. 


PICTORIALLY REPRESENTED BY EMINENT SWISS AND GERMAN ARTISTS. 
With Historical and Descriptive Text, based on the German of Dr. GSELL-FELS. 


Ilustrated by above Three Hundred Engravings printed in the Text, and Sixty Full-page Pictures, Sixieen of 
which are in Tints, 


London : BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








Will be published November 22nd. In Two Handsome Volumes, demy 8vo, price 52s. 
WITH A PORTRAIT BY PAUL RAJON, 
AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROWLAND H4ILL, 


K.0.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &., 


HISTORY OF ‘PENNY POSTAGE. 


By Sir ROWLAND HILL, 
AND HIS NEPHEW, 
GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, DCL, 


Author of ‘Dr. Johnson; His Friends aud his Critics,” &c. 


London: THOS. DE LA RUE and CO. 


STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. ; 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
Smell. 
Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Ha!ls, and as ap 
effective Border round Turkey Carpets. eae 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street. London, E.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fresh Copies are added daily of McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times ; Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan, by Miss Bird; New Guinea, by L. M. D’Albertis ; Trevelyan’s Life of C. J. Fox ; Memoirs 
of Frances Ridley Havergal ; Guizot in Private Life ; Thoughts in My Garden, by Mortimer Collins ; 
Kinglake’s War in the Crimea, New Vol.; Christie's Memoir of Etienne Dolet ; Life of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi; Life and Letters of Cicero, by G. E. Jeans ; Lady Eastlake’s Sketch of Mrs. Grote; Faiths 
and Fashions, by Lady Violet Greville ; History of Japan, by Sir E. J. Reed; Island Life, by Alfred 
R. Wallace ; A Lady's Tour in Corsica; Burdo’s Trip up the Niger ; Ephphatha, by Canon Farrar ; 
The Manifold Witness for Christ, by Canon Barry ; Duty, by Samuel Smiles ; Life of Spinoza, by 
Frederick Pollock: and every other Recent Work of General Interest. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ARE THE LOWEST ON WHICH IT IS POSSIBLE TO FURNISH 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS. 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Are forwarded daily to Families and Book Societies in every part of the Country on the following liberal terms :— 


FIFTEEN VOLUMES OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea; or 
y 5 


THIRTY VOLUMES OF OLDER BOOKS, SIX GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


Clean Second-hand Copies are now on Sale of the Life of the Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore 
Martin; Canon Farrar’s St. Paul; The Letters of Charles Dickens ; Autobiography of Prince 
Metternich ; Memoirs of Dean Hook—Edward and Catherine Stanley—Bishop Milman—Bishop 


Selwyn—and Mrs. Tait; Mrs. Brassey's Voyage Round the World; Captain Gill's Journey to 
Burmah: and more than a Thousand other Works of General Interest. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR NOVEMBER. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. By Georce Otro TrEvetyan, M.P., Author of ‘The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 8vo, price 18s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY 


and the ARMADA, By Lord MACAULAY. New Edition, with 41 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood by G. Pearson from Original Drawings by J. R. Weguelin. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


SPEECHES, LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, and other POEMS of Lord 
MACAULAY. Cabinet Edition (1830), in 4 vols. crown 8yo, price 24s. 


FAITHS and FASHIONS; Short Essays Re- 


published. By Lady VIOLET GREVILLE, Crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 


YELLOW-CAP, and other Fairy-Stories for 
Children, viz. :—Rumpty-Dudget, Calladon, and Theeda, an Allegory. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


BLUES and BUFFS: a Contested Election, and 


its Results. By ARTHUR MILLS. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


The CROOKIT MEG: a Scottish Story of 


the Year One, By JOHN SKELTON, LL,D., Advocate, Author of “ The Essays 
of Shirley.” Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


Mrs. BRASSEY’S VOYAGE inthe SUNBEAM, 


our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map and 65 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, with Additional Matter and Two Vignettes. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 
price 12s, 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 


Edition, with 68 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. 


Mrs. JAMESON. 6 vols. square crown 8vo, £5 15s 6d, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS 


and MARTYRS. Eighth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts, 2 vols., 
3ls 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MONASTIC ORDERS. Fifth Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, 
1 vol., price 21s. 


Mrs. JAMESON’ LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA. Sixth Edition, with 27 Etvhings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 vol., 
price 21s. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S HISTORY of the SAVIOUR, 


His Types and Precursors. Completed by Lady EASTLAKE. Third Edition, 
with 15 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts, 2 vols., 42s, 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, 
and assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


WISH and WILL; 


Psychology of Desire and Volition. 
8yo, price 7s 6d. 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of 


the Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional, Twenty-fifth 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 9s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By C. L, EASTLAKE, F.R.I.B.A. 
Fourth Edition, with 10) Illustrations, square crown 8vo, 14s. 


The CORRECT CARD; or, How to Play at 


Whist ; a Whist Catechism. By Major A. CAMPBELL-WALKER, F'RG.S. 
Latest Edition, foap, 8vo, 2a 6d. : 


Tenniel’s 


By 


an Introduction to the 
By GkORGE LYON TorNeER, M.A. Crown 


LONGMANS and CO. 


London : 








ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE was started 


under circumstances sufficiently well remembered, on May 31, 1889 It 
obtained an instant success, and has ever since enjoyeda far larger ciren 
lation than that of any similar journal. r 





THE 


f 19 is la : : e,e 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE is, in Polities, an 
Anti-Radical paper, above all things. To repeat the language of its Pro. 
spectus :—‘‘ These later years have witnessed a new growth of Radical 
doctrine, which is to English politics what the American weed is to English 
rivers. The preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism ; but it 
is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important manifesta. 
tions directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical temper of this school; 
their strange sympathy with despotism ; their international policy, which 
appears to be drawn from Don Quixote and the Crusades; their Com- 
munistic economy, their readiness to experimentalise in irrevocable legis- 
lation of the gravest order, mark them off as a new and dangerous party 
in English politics ; and to this school of Radicalism we shall offer at all 
times a vigilant and determined opposition.” 








THE 


els bl VOICI X FIP A 

ST. JAMES’ GAZETTE devotes a 
considerable portion of its space to the discussion of Social subjects, and of 
all that relates to Law, Literature, Art, and Science, Each issue, indeed, 
contains a great amount of Original Writing, of a very various character, 
Every number is an Evening’s Entertainment. 


THE 


Ny r, ’ r al bd 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE, delivered by 
the first post in the morning, is an excellent paper for the Breakfast-table 
in Country Houses. It brings late and abundant news of the previous day, 
Special Telegrams from Abroad, Money Market Reports, an Epitome of 
Opinion in all the London papers, &c.; besides a variety of carefully. 
written articles on the Topics of the Day, 





THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE has an article 


every day on Commercial Affairs, in which City Business generally is dealt 
with by expert and independent observers. The intention is to make of the 
ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE a good and trustworthy paper for MEN of 
BUSINESS. 





THE 


a ’ Why 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE (already the 
handsomest dai'y paper in London) will be printed at the beginning of the 
new year by the most perfect machine yet invented, the [Ingram Machine, 
which, designed to print the delicate woodcuts of the Illustrated London 
News, is necessarily excellent for type-printing, while it is guaranteed to 
throw off Twelve Thousand copies an hour. Moreover, these copies are 
delivered from the machine accurately folded. 


THE 
ST. JAMES’ GAZETTE: an Anti- 


Radical Evening Newspaper and Review. May be had of any newsvendor; 
or it will be sent post-free from the Office, Dorset Strect, Fleet Street, 
London, to any part of the United Kingdom, on the following terms :—For 
three months, 16s 3d; six months, 32s 6d; twelve months, 65s. Post-office 
Orders to ba made payable to E. SOUTHCOTT, at the Post Office, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 





THE 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET is a Weekly 


Edition of the ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE, Forty Pages, Price Sixpence. This 
Ed tion of tha ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE is more particularly intended for 
persons resident in remote parts of the country, in India, and the Colonies. 
But it will be found for all readers a full, interesting, and handsome weekly 
newspaper and review. 








THE 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET contains a Col- 


lection of nearly all the Original Articles, political, literary, and 8 c’al, 
which have appeared in the ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE during the week; & 
careful compilation of the News of the Week, in concise paragraphs ; the 
Latest Telegrams from abroad, down to the hour of production; a special 
collection of Critical Notes on the course of Trade, Commerce, and Financial 
Speculation; a particular selection of News relating to the Church, the 
Army, and the Navy; Biographical Notices of all distinguished persons 
lately deceased ; and the fullest list of Births, Deaths, and Marriages that 
can be obtained. Subscription, including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom, 7s per quarter. The Subscription per quarter, including postage, 
for the Foreign Edition. printed on thin paper, is, for China and India, 
8s 2d; for all other parts of the world, 7s 7d. Post-office orders to be 
made payable to E, SOUTHCOTT, at the Post Office, Fleet Street, London, 





OFFICE: 
DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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STANDARD WORKS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 








The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES JAMES FOX. By Grorce Orrto 


TrEVELYAN, M.P., Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 8vo, price 18s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George 


Ill. By Sir THomAs Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L. Sixth Edition, 3 vols. crown ‘in 18s. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By Sir Tuomas Erskine May, K.C.B., 


D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. E. H. 


Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. 


E. H. Lecky, M.A. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM 


in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of W ~~ to the Defeat of the Spanish 


Armada. By J. A. Froupr, M.A. Cabinet ihdition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s ; Libre ary Edition, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £8 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By J. A. Froupr, M.A. 3 vols. 


crown 8yo, 18s. 


CASAR: a Sketch. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. With Portrait and Map, 8vo, 16s. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Copiously 
Illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, Vignettes, Coins, Maps, &c. 7 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c., 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, Revised and Condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD) LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, With Ivry 


MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN, and the Armada. New Edition, with 41 Wood Engravings, by G. Pears on, 
LIBRARY EDITION, with Portrait, 8 vols, demy 8vo, £5 5s. | from Original Designs by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8ve, price 68, cloth extra, 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo, £1 6s.) | gilt edges. 


With IVRY and the ARMADA, 15mo, 3s 6d. 

- 7 ILLUSTRATED from the ANTIQUE, by G. Scuarr, feap 4to, 21s. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from. the) ™84™®, minraruRE EDITION, imperial Imo, 10: 6d. 

ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND :— 

STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s Ih TQ VY)YP PH ry 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. SPE EC I I KS C On R EC I EK I ) by J 1IM- 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 483. | SELF ae ee ee 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s 6d 


° TPITIN Ga 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS | MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS : — 

contributed to the Edinburgh Review :— LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 21s 

STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. | PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 4s 6d 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. | 

CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. | ‘ + aan fal ~ r ry r 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. ine 36s, | M ISC 19 LLAN i Ol S W R I I IN ( I S and 

CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d, sewed; 4s 6d, cloth. | SPEECHES: 

STUDENT'S EDITION, in One Volume crown 8vo, pric 





SIXTEEN ESSAYS, Reprinted separately: SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


Addison and Walpole, 1s. Warren Hastings, 1s. LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN 
Frederick the Great, 1s. | Pitt and Chatham, Is. M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. * 
etd 8 Boswell's Johnson, 1s. | Ranke and Gladstone, Is. | ‘ 

ailam’s Constitutional History Milton and Machiavelli, 6d. | . 

16mo, Is; feap. 8vo, 6d. : Lord Bacon, 1s. Lord Clive, ts." | L I I° K and L K sy T E t S of L ( ) R ] ) 
Lord Byron and the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, Is. | MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. O. Trevetyan, M.P 
The Essay on Lord Clive, annotated by H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, M.A. Feap. CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12: 

8vo, with Map, price 2s 4d, LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, with Partrait, 354 


, 


London: LONGMANS iia CO., Paternoster Row. 
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CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON'S NEW LIST 





New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT: Lectures 


delivered at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, on the Six First Sundays after 
Trinity, in the Year 1830. By Epwarp Mrrrick Goutzsurn, D.D., Dean of 


Norwich. [Nearly ready. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 163; or the vols. separately, each 8s. 


The COLLECTS of the DAY: an Exposi- 


tion, Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the Communion. 
With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, Sources, and General Character ; 
and Appendices containing Expositions of the Discarded Collects of the First 
Prayer-Book of 1519, and of the Collects of Morning and Evening Prayer. 
By Epwarp Merrick Goutsurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

Vou. I. (432 pp) ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 

Vou. II. (516 pp.) TRINITY SUNDAY to ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


8yo, 10s 6d. 


The FOUR GOSPELS, according to the 


Authorised Version; with Introduction and Notes. By JoHN PILKINGTON 
Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol; Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe; Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 


Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY : a First Book 


for Students. By JoHN PILKINGTON Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol ; Vicar 
of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol; and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


AFTER DEATH: an Examination of Primi- 


tive Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. By Herbert Mortimer LUCKOCK, D.D., Canon of Ely. 


New and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo, 1s 6d, in paper cover; or in cloth, 28 6d. 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION: Lent 


Lectures. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's and 
Ireland Professor. 
The Larger Edition may still be had. 


Second Edition, crown 8yo, 5s. 


SECOND SERIES of SERMONS preached 


before the University of Oxford, 1868-1879. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SOME HELPS for SCHOOL LIFE: Sermons 


preached at Clifion College, 1862-1879. By the Rev. J. PercivAL, M.A., LL.D., 
President of Trinity College, Oxford, and late Head Master of Clifton 
College. 

Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS, :Parochial and Occasional. By 


J. B. Moziex; : ., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 3a. 


SELECTION, adapted to the SEASONS of 


the E LESIASTICAL YEAR, from the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons” 
of J6#&E Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
Edited byethe Rev. W. J. Copsianp, B.D., Reetor of Farnham, Essex. 
Bu: 
td Tenth Edition, small 8vo, 7a 6d. 


The PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVED; 


with Historical Ilustrations and Explanatory Notes, arranged parallel to the 
Text. By W. M. Campion, D.D., and W. J. Baamont, M.A. With a Preface 
by the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. 


New and Uniform Editions, 8 vols. crown 8vo, each 3s 6d, soldjseparately, or the 


8 vols. may be had in a Box, 31s 6d, 
By H. L. 
Srpwery Lean, 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE.—A DOMINICAN ARTIST.—HENRI 
PERREYVE.—S. FRANCIS DE SALES.—The REVIVAL of PRIESTLY 
LIFE in FRANCKE.—FLANDRIN, the CHRISTIAN PAINTER.— 
BOSSUET.—FENELON. 





BY J. H. BLUNT, MA, 


Rector of Beverstone Gloucestershire. 


3 vols. demy 4to, with Maps, &c. 


The ANNOTATED BIBLE; being a House. 


hold Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures, comprehendin 
Modern Discovery and Criticism. . “ . & the Besults of 

This work has been written with the object of providin 
readers a compact intellectual exposition of the Holy Bible, io — aineate 
find such explanations and illustrations of the Sacred Books as will mest 
necessities of the ordinary, as distinguished from the laboriously pane 
inquirer of the present day, " 

Groat care has been taken to compress as much information ag Possible 
into the Annotations, by condensed language, by giving the results of in ui 
without adding the detailed reasonings by which those results have een y 
rived at, by occupying scarcely any space with controversy, and by cag “4 
much matter into a tabular form. ting 

Every book has an Introduction prefixed to it, which gives some Account of 
its authors!.ip, date, contents, object, and such other particulars as wii] ut 
the reader in possession of the best modern conclusions on these eubjern 
‘The Annotstions are also illustrated by text maps and other engravings, when 
necessary; full-page coloured maps are added, for the general illustration of 
biblical Geography, from the best authorities. 

The Commentary is preceded by a General Introduction, which Containg 
chapters on the Literary History of the Bible (illustrated by engraved fag 
similes, and by specimens of English Bibles from the tenth to the seventeenth 
centuries), on the trustworthiness of the Bible ia its existing form, the revel. 
ation and inspiration of Holy Scripture, the interpretation of Holy Scripture 
and the liturgical use of the Bible. There are also special Introductions to 
the New Testament and the Apocrypha. 


Vol. I. (668 pages).—Containing the GENERAL INTRODUC. 
TION, with Text and Annotations on the Books from GENESIS tp 
ESTHER. Price 31s 6d. 


Vol. II. (720 pages).—Completing the OLD TESTAMENT ang 
APOCRYPHA. 3ls 6d. 


Vol, III.—OContaining the NEW TESTAMENT and GENERAL 
INDEX. [In the press. 


By the Same Editor. 
Seventh Edition imperial 8vo, 368; half-morocco, £2 83, 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual,and Theological Commentary on 
the Devotional System of the Church of England. 


{Ybis large Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, together with 
Technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, &c., which are noces- 
sarily omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition.) 


“ Whether as historically showing how the Prayor-Book came to be what it is; 
or ritually, how it designs itself to be rendered from word into act; or theolo- 
gically, as exhibiting the relation between doctrine and worship on which it is 
framed, the book amasses a world of information, carefully digosted, and errs 
commonly, if at all,on the side of excess,’’—Guardian. 


C: o, 19s 6d; half-morocco, 16s; morocco limp, 17s 6d. 


The COMPSNDIOUS EDITION of the 


ANNOTATEL & of COMMON PRAYER; forming a Concise Com: 
mentary on the [> otional System of the Church of England. 

“ This is 8 compendious edition of the author’s well-known and masterly work 
on the subject. It will be found extremely useful to all Churchmen.’’—Standard. 

** We hope that the new issue will obtain a wide circulation, as it will tend to 
advance that intelligent appreciation of the Prayer-Book which all faithful 
— Church people of education ought to have at the present time.”—Church 

"imes. 

** A work which has deservedly taken its place as exhaustive of its subject. It 
leaves absolutely nothing to be supplied by any later gleaners in the same field, 
and as a concise commentary on the devotional system of the Church of England 
it has norivals. Toa thorough comprehension of the — as well as the history 
of our Liturgy, it is a guide at once devout and exact, learned and reverent.”~ 
Scottish Guardian. 


Imperial 8yo, 363; half-morocco, £2 8s. 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
By Various Writers. 


‘*Taken as a whole, we doubt not that the ‘Dictionary’ will prove a useful’ 


work of reference; and it may claim to give in reasonable compass a mags of in 
formation respecting many religious schools, knowledge of which could previously 
only be acquired from amid a host of literature. The articles are written with 
great fairness, and in many cases display careful, scholarly work.” —Atheneum. 

‘“‘ A very comprehensive and bold undertaking, and is certainly executed with 
a sufficient amount of ability and knowledge to entitle the book to rank very high 
in point of utility.””—@uardian. 

“ After all deductions, it is the fullest and most trustworthy book of the kind 
that we possess. The quantity of information it presents in a conveniont and 
accessible form is enormous ; and having once appeared, it becomes indispensable 
to the theological student.’’—Church Times. 


Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 42s; half-morocco, £2 12s 64. 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HIS- 
TORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various Writors. 


“We know no book of its size and bulk which supplies the information here 
given at all, far less which supplies it in an arrang t ibl th a com- 
pleteness of information so thorough, and with an ability in the treatment of 
profound subjects so great.’”’—Guardian. 

“Tt is not often that a work of so comprehensive and as profound a natyre 4 
marked to the very end by so many signs of wide and careful research, uid 
criticism, and well-founded and well-expressed beliof.’’—Standard. 








RIVINGTONS : 


WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON ; 


OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE. 











Lonvow: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Straad; 


and Published by him at the ‘SPECTATOR ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 6, 1880. 
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